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THE SECURITY OF STRENGTH 


Strength in a fire insurance company, repre- 
sented by substantial capital, assets and 
surplus, provides the policyholder with a feel- 
ing of safety and security that is due him as 
a part of the insurance contract. A policy in 
The Home of New York offers the utmost in 


insurance protection. » » » » » 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Strength «» Reputation «>» Service 





Announcing the Enlarged 
1938 Credit Manual 


Because of the large number of new features to be presented 


in the 1938 Edition of Credit Manual of Commercial Laws, 


the size of this important handbook for business executives, 
will be increased. The page size will be enlarged and about 
one hundred pages added. The new edition will set a new 
high standard for this important business book which re- 
flects the experience of 30 years in presenting information on 
Federal and State laws which affect trade.****While the 
publication date has been tentatively set for early November, 
this date will be governed by the time of adjournment of the 
Congress and action upon important pending legislation. It 
is the aim of the editors of Credit Manual to make the 1938 
Edition as complete as possible.****Owing to the greatly 
increased size and the increased cost of paper and printing, 
the price of the 1938 Edition of Credit Manual of Commercial 


Laws will be: 


Price $6.50 


Special Prepublication Price $4.25, Postage Pre-Paid, 
for N. A. C. M. Members 


Reserve your copy early 


PUBLICATIONS DEPARTMENT 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN 
ONE PARK AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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Discount Chiselers ---= 


Here’s an effective yet friendly means of 


impressing these profit “gyppers” that your 
terms of sale mean just what the words 
say and nothing less. 


Sanclity of the Sales Contract 


Good Will and $ $$ 
The Sanctity of the Sales Contract must be firmly upheld in its 


The coon weliyite. of your eamnpite some © axel all You 


Are You Fair to Yourself? 
The cash discount premium is the nearest thing to 


Pe INE seianinintntincttstciiininciintinnenins 
|, 

ius Gap Gs aupue dhgun on our backs 
Tho any be 2 aestecheaen wm desea ov 6 dades 
the discount period elapsed. Our definite 


ha ® e 
nsndngwssppiemnary nea} ~=©Did You Ever Stop to Think 
That cash discount terms are a carefully predeter- 
mined factor in fixing the price at which merchandise 
is sold? 
Business needs your co-operation in fulfilling the sales 
contract. Fairness in respecting discount terms is 
an absolute requisite to sound business practice 
THE CASH DISCOUNT APPLIES FOR A LIMITED 
PERIOD—OBSERVE THIS LIMIT AS YOU WOULD A 
AGREEMENT 


eSPONDENCE IS 4 MOST 
'D BUSINESS BUILDER. 


ON OF CREDIT MEN 
“Ew YORE cITy 


LEGAL 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN 
nso, OM Park Avenue New York City 


LETTER ENCLOSURES OF PROVEN EFFECTIVENESS: 


Ten different styles of enclosure cards pre- 
sent your message briefly, forcefully, and 
with the necessary degree of tact. The 
Association’s name and seal on these attrac- 
tively colored cards lends cordiality and 
strength. 


Subjects covered include the need for insur- 
ance, promptness in correspondence, observ- 
ance of sales contracts and discount terms, 
the advantages of discounting, cancellation 
of orders, and the importance of furnishing 
financial statements. 





PRICES, POSTPAID 


ee wa cipmras-aitoaen $1.75 
Special combination offer—100 of each of 10 styles for $3.00 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN 
ONE PARK AVENUE ge: se: NEW YORK CITY 


When writing to advertrsers please mention Credit © Financial Management 
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Our credit 


In the field of wholesale credit a tremendous responsibility rests 

upon our organization. We accept it, confident of our ability to 

“ discharge this responsibility. As in the past, we should move for- 

ward in the development of our credit technique, in the promotion 

of sound credit legislation and in the building of credit progress 
suited to modern business needs. 


In an emergency period practices are indulged in, theories are ex- 
pounded and policies are enforced that do not square with a sound 
understanding and interpretation of credit. In these periods of stress 
and strife we acquiesce in relaxing rigid rules. In these instances 
we feel there must be a certain resilience in credit practices and 
methods; but once the stresses and strains have passed, there must be 
an automatic return to traditional credit policies which have meant 
so much to the progress of civilization. 


Not only must the flow of credit be left free and untrammeled but 
within groups it must be equitably developed. There must be a 
parity between industries with respect to credit utilization and cre- 
ation. The normal yardstick of that parity must be based upon such 
distribution as will, in the end, insure the greatest happiness and 
comfort for the most of our people. Credit executives have a right 
to be interested in this essential distribution of credit. 


It is the duty of the present generation to pass on to future gener- 
ations, as much as possible, equal opportunities. An era can only 
be said to be successful if those living in that age have improved the 
world by their life. It may be a far distant cry to speak of the time 
when research study will analyze the effects of the mal-distribution 
of the use of credit but that day will sometime arrive and when it 
does, we may be made to realize that too much of the credit reservoir 
was employed for purposes of temporary comfort and satisfaction 
and too little allowed for permanent character building. 


For over forty years your organization has assumed the guardian- 
ship of the national wholesaling and manufacturing credit and, con- 
sequently, of the factors which make business profits possible. And 
what is profit but a realization of the purchasing power of certain 
units of goods in excess of those expended, thus making available 


more units of goods and, consequently, building for a higher stand- 
ard of living. 


We, who know the need of constant increase in credit utilization, 
have little patience with any program or any system that removes 
the profit incentive; and we know full well that an abuse of the profit 
incentive carries with it its own reaction. In the development of 
credit, the law of diminishing returns strikes back with a vengeance. 


Credit, that common thread woven throughout all industry; the 
current that supplies the power to civilization’s forward movement; 
the force that builds for strong men and strong women; leans more 
heavily upon basic fundamentals that withstand the tests of trials and 
prosperity than any other motivating force in business. 


ee 
Executive Manager, N.A.C.M. 
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LONG DISTANCE finishes 
unfinished businesd 


When you hang up on a Long Distance conversation, 
your mind and your memorandum pad will usually be 
cleared of one more item. There is no waiting, no 


wondering ... the call often brings an answer at once. 
Many busy credit executives are finding that sys- 
tematic use of this service leaves them less burdened 
by detail... helps them accomplish more. They can 
complete credit inquiries and collections more rapidly 
and successfully . . . can turn sooner to uninterrupted 
consideration of major problems. 

Try it at the new low rates, and discover 

how it relieves the pressure of routine. 


TYPICAL 3-MINUTE NIGHT 
STATION-TO-STATION RATES and SUNDAY 


Cincinnati-Louisville . . . aa ha 7 $ .35 
Baltimore-New York 

Boston-Philadelphia 

Chicago-Omaha 


When writing to advertisers please mention Credit © Financial Management 
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Arbitration: “no bad feelings” 


by HERMANN IRION, General Manager, Steinway & Sons, and Vice-President, 





Millions of dollars worth of busi- 
ness in this country are protected 
W by an insurance policy which costs 

nothing to take out, and which is 
simple, effective and legal. It reads: 
“Any controversy or claim arising out 
of or relating to this contract or the 
breach thereof, shall be settled by ar- 
bitration, in accordance with the Rules, 
then obtaining, of the American Arbi- 
tration Association, and judgment upon 
the award rendered may be entered in 
the highest court of the forum, state 
or federal, having jurisdiction.” 

That arbitration has a definite place 
in the maintenance of credit is shown 
by the support given it by credit men 
and by the part it plays in the stabili- 
zation of credit. 

It has been said that the greatest 
‘economic wéSte, riext to war, is-need- 
less litigation. Yet “justice must be 
done, disputes settled and losses made 
good. Business itself has found a solu- 
tion in the use of arbitration. 

A year or two ago a well-known 
corporation made a certain machine for 
use in a refinery. The machine worked 
well for a time, then a bad accident 
occurred, two workmen were injured 
and the refinery was set on fire. There 
was heavy property damage as well as 
loss of profits while the plant was being 
rebuilt. The refinery blamed the ma- 
chine, which they thought was defec- 
tive. They wished to bring a claim 
against the manufacturer, but were 
unwilling to have the details of their 
business publicized, which would have 
been the inevitable result of a court 
proceeding. 

The manufacturer was equally un- 
willing to face unwelcome publicity. 
He knew that he could vindicate his 
product, but since the public often re- 
members an event and forgéts its out- 
come, he felt that to have the accident 
publicly known through legal proceed- 
ings would be permanently damaging 
to his business. 

Finally the two firms agreed to bring 








American Arbitration Association. 


their dispute to the tribunal of the 
American Arbitration Association. 

From its National Panel the Ameri- 
can Arbitration Association selected 
three men to hear the case. One was 
a distinguished professor of engineering, 
one a well-known machine manufac- 
turer, and the third was an equally 
well-known jurist. 

It was found that the accident could 
not be attributed to faulty design or 
construction of the machine, but was 
due to careless operation and lack of 
proper daily inspection. ‘The arbitra- 
tors therefore dismissed the claim of 
the refinery. 

The case was heard under dignified 
and friendly conditions at a time which 
suited the convenience of both parties, 
and the expense was negligible, for the 
arbitrators served without : compensa- 
tion. 

More important, no word of the 
controversy reached the outside world, 
and the credit of both firms remained 
unimpaired. 

In another case a Western meat 
packer sent a shipment of goods to a 
butcher in New York. The Inspector 
from the Bureau of Animal Industry 
refused to pass it as fit for human con- 
sumption, and a heavy loss threatened. 

Neither the packer nor the butcher 
welcomed the idea of their names ap- 
pearing in connection with an impure 
food case and they decided to arbitrate 
their controversy. 

It was proved that the meat was in 
good condition when it was shipped, 
refrigerating experts testified that it 
could not have become tainted on the 
train, and the arbitrators found that 
the spoilage had occurred after the 
goods reached the butcher and that he 
was therefore responsible for the loss. 

The privacy of the arbitration pro- 
ceedings again saved the firms from 
serious damage to their reputations, 
and it is greatly on reputation that 
credit, after all, is based. 

Where the credit of an individual 


or a firm is threatened in connection 
with an account which has remained 
unpaid due to some controversy, arbi- 
tration is equally effective. There may 
be cases of genuine misunderstanding, 
such as a conflict of records of payments 
and credits or where for instance a 
check has been mailed but never re- 
ceived, in which publicity would be 
highly damaging, but which can be 
privately settled by arbitration without 
the bitterness and ill-will which so often 
follows a law-suit. In liquidation of 
a business or in dissolution of partner- 
ships, arbitration is also helpful in 
smoothing out friction. 

There are cases in which everyone 
concerned is acting in good faith but 
which, if brought to Court and given 
publicity, might leave a suspicion in 
the*mitids of the public that.such was 
not the case. 

For instance, the head of a large de- 
partment store in New England saw 
an advertisement in a New York store 
of 100% camels hair coats at an attrac- 
tive price. He found the manufacturer 
and bought 500 of the coats, which he 
put on sale in New England at the 
same price. Later on a customer com- 
plained that she had tought one of the 
coats and had had it tested and that it 
proved to be less than 100% camels 
hair. The New York store, on 
being consulted, said that their 
laboratory tests made when the ma- 
terial was bought, showed the content 
to be 100%. ‘The manufacturers re- 
fused to take back the balance of the 
500 coats, for they had also had the 
material tested, with 100% result. The 
New England store owner foresaw that 
any newspaper publicity might result 
in his store being besieged by custom- 
ers demanding their money back on the 
grounds that he had sold the coats on 
false pretenses. He, therefore, wisely 
decided to have his case heard privately 
at the American Arbitration Associa- 
tion. 

Evidence from the mills showed that 
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owing to the fabric being reworked, 
some parts of it had a lower content 
of camels hair than others, and the re- 
sults of the tests would depend on 
whether by chance the laboratory re- 
ceived a portion of the material which 
was lower in content. 


On hearing this evidence, the arbi- 
trators were able to make an equitable 
award, and the good name of the firms 
concerned was preserved. 


Here was a controversy where every- 
body was right, but where nevertheless 
publicity would have been most unwel- 
come. 


In these cases the parties to the dis- 
pute were mutually willing to arbitrate. 
But even if one disputant wishes to drag 
the other through the law courts, he 
cannot do so if there is an arbitration 
clause in the contract. Hence firms 
which use such a clause in every con- 
tract are assured of complete protection 
from the hazard of litigation. 


So much is privacy an essential at- 
tribute of arbitration that the current 
history of this great field of human en- 
deavor has never been recorded in any 
literature, ancient or modern. Yet ar- 
bitration, in its broader aspects, is no 
longer a matter. of private concern but 
affects human welfare and happiness. 
Where actual cases are concerned, ar- 
bitration must remain silent, but its 
wide development in the United States 
and in many other countries will 
shortly be recorded in the Arbitration 
Journal. 


This Journal will be published 
quarterly by the American Arbitration 
Association and will give the current 
history of arbitration in every country 
where it has found a foothold. There 
will be sections devoted to legal, com- 
mercial and industrial problems, and 
each issue will contain a symposium 
on arbitration in some important in- 
dustry. The first symposium, which 
appeared in the January number, was 
devoted to Arbitration in Insurance. 


Arbitration is no haphazard method 
of settling quarrels, but is a highly or- 
ganized, competently administered insti- 
tution, fast approaching the status of 
a science. Through’ the Journal, the 
public will have an opportunity of 
learning how this oldest of all methods 
of settling disputes has grown and 
spread until it has become the very 
heart of commercial peace. 
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Arrbitrating returned 
goods disputes 


disputes on returned goods between manufacturers and retailers 

have been accepted by twenty-one retailers and buying office 

representatives in-the New York market, it was announced 
recently by Channing E. Sweitzer, Managing Director, National 
Retail Dry Goods Association. 

Under the program a definite procedure for adjusting disagree- 
ments on returns has been set up, defining the circumstances wherein 
returns may be held justifiable both by retailer and producer, and 
providing for arbitration when the two parties to the dispute are unable 
to agree that the return is ‘fair and just.” 

While details of the plan of procedure to be followed in the 
arbitration of cases are now being worked out, the plan eventually 
adopted will be in conformity with the regular formal procedure of the 
American Arbitration Society. 

The outstanding features of the basis for settling returns disputes, 
as agreed upon by the representatives of the retailer and manufac- 
turer organizations, follow: 

1. Return of merchandise from retailer to vendor should be made 
only where it is alleged that the merchatidise is defective in work- 
manship or material, has not been delivered as agreed upon or for 
the conformity of any of the conditions of the order. 

2. Such returns shall be made within five working days after the 
receipt of the merchandise unless for good reason such a return 
within five days is neither practicable nor reasonable. Failure to 
return within five days shall place the burden of proof of the reason- 
ableness of such failure on the vendee. 

3. Returns which are made because of alleged defects in the 
merchandise with respect to, but not limited to, alleged defects in 
workmanship, material, fit, etc., not discoverable by ordinary usual 
inspection, may be made at any time that such defects are actually 

iscovered. 

4. Retailers, in fairness to their vendors, in making returns of 
merchandise because of alleged defects, should advise the vendors 
in writing as to the reason for any returns made and as to the alleged 
nature of the defects. 

5. In the event that the vendor to whom such return is made feels 
aggrieved and holds the return unfair and unwarranted, it is recom- 
mended that the retailer agree to submit the question of justification 
for the return to arbitration. 


= Places on an arbitration panel for the amicable adjudication of 
Mu 


Organized labor 


The organized labor movement in 
the United States increased in mem- 
bership and in organizing activity in 
the period 1933-37, after three years 
of decreasing membership following 
the slump of 1929. The membership 
as reported to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics was 4,521,498 at the begin- 
ning of 1936. Including the Canadian 
membership, the 46 independent na- 
tional and international unions had 
687,740 members and the American 
Federation of Labor had 3,967,582 
members in 110 affiliated national and 
international unions. 


Housing 


Housing authority laws were in 
force in 25 jurisdictions at the end of 
1936.and 14 had provided machinery 
for Yimited-dividend corporations. In- 
cluding the 10 States that had more 
than one kind of housing legislation, 31 
States and Territories had enacted laws 
to facilitate construction of low-cost 
dwellings. ‘The bodies set up under 
these acts are concerned not only with 
the administration of government loans 
and grants to provide immediate relief, 
but are often authorized to make long- 
term plans for rehousing the population 
in their respective areas. 
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A round-table 


Q.—What is the usual type of in- 
dividual engaged in commercial 

\ fraud? 

_ A.—Experience has shown that 
persons engaged in cheating their credi- 
tors are of a very shrewd makeup. 
They resort to every trick and device 
to obtain something for nothing, and 
yet they are not of the character that 
would warrant their entering any 
scheme wherein an element of physical 
danger might present itself. 

Q.—What types are necessary to 
create a racket? 

A.—In the planning of a racket 
the services of at least four persons are 
required, namely—““The ace’, who is 
the master mind; “the front man”, who 
secures the merchandise; “the mover”, 
whose duty it is to divert merchandise 
and to turn it into cash; and the 
“fence”, through whom the ill-gotton 
goods are disposed of. 

“The ace” uses every precaution pos- 
sible to keep his identity unknown. 
“The front man” must be an indivi- 
dual of the type to disarm suspicion, 
“the mover” must be experienced in his 
calling and the “fence” is at times 
selected after his reputation as such 
is established. 

Q.—Is it a fact that commercial 
racketeers live up to the old adage of 
“Honor among thieves”? 

A.—No. To the contrary, the usual 
commercial fraud crook, when con- 


| 
y 2S 


fronted with evidence sufficient to war- 
rant his being brought to the bar of 
justice, will in 99 cases out of 100 
attempt to implicate all others who 
may have had some part in his various 
schemes. 

Q.—Why is it that an individual, 
who has been convicted of a scheme in- 
volving commercial fraud, is quite 
often successful in obtaining credit 
when re-entering business? 

A.—Usually the alert credit execu- 
tive is instrumental in keeping this in- 
dividual from preying on his concern. 
However, the crook rarely operates 
under his own name. ‘To the con- 
trary he makes it a practice to engage 
a “front man’, and this individual at 
times is an innocent victim of the 
scheme. The “front man” must be of 
good reputation and character to aid 
in disarming any suspicion on the part 
of the merchant whose goods he is en- 
deavoring to obtain. 

Q.—Why are some business failures 
which appear to be fraudulent, not ac- 
cepted for prosecution by the authori- 
ties? 

A.—It must be remembered that it 
is necessary that evidence be available 
to prove that there has been a criminal 
violation. Unethical business methods 
do not always constitute a crimina! 
case, nor do ignorance, bad faith, or 
circumstances beyond control of the 
subject. 
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Q.—How: would you differentiate 
between the insolvent debtor with frau- 
dulent intent and the racketeer? 

A.—The former enters business with 
the end in view of following it in a 
legitimate manner but when he arrives 
at a point where he finds that his ob- 
ligations cannot be met, he then resorts 
to concealment of assets or some other 
type of fraud. ‘The racketeer is an in- 
dividual who enters any business with 
but one purpose in mind—to defraud 
his trusting creditors. 

Q.—Do commercial racketeers really 
benefit to any great extent financially 
in their operations of schemes to de- 
fraud? 

A.—In the beginning a law violator 
leads himself to believe that he will be 
ahead of the game, but when he termi- 
nates his activities he usually is on the 
short end as he has failed to take into 
consideration the actual returns, as well 
as bills for legal services, which usu- 
ally cause a deficit. As a rule the 
violator is left high and dry with noth- 
ing but a sad experience. 

Q.—Does commercial fraud increase 
or decrease with improvement in busi- 
ness? 

A.—During the years of depression 
the records indicate that commercial 
fraud decreased to a considerable ex- 
tent, which was principally due to the 
fact that the extension of credit had 
been tightened, and during the periods 
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of improvement it has always been 
known that these human sharks renew 
their activities. 


Q.—What is the estimated cost to 
the people of the United States in 
Fraudulent schemes? 


A.—It has been estimated by no less 
an authority than the Attorney General 
of the United States that merchants, 
manufacturers and distributors as well 
as the consumers pay a toll yearly of 
billions of dollars. 


Q.—What have been the net results 
of the activities of the Fraud Preven- 
tion Department since its inception on 


June Ist, 1925? 


A.—It has accounted for 1608 con- 
victions of violators of the various Fed- 
eral and State laws covering commer- 
cial fraud. It has been instrumental in 
recoveries for estates in an amount es- 


timated at $2,000,000. 


Q.—Does the Fraud Prevention De- 
partment receive cooperation from the 
authorities ? 


A.—Yes, and to the fullest extent, 
from the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion of the U. S. Department of Jus- 
tice, the Postal Inspection Department, 
the State, County and Municipal Pro- 
secutors, and it also cooperates closely 
with the various organizations engaged 
in the checking of credit, as well as the 


- National Board of Fire Underwriters 


and kindred associations. 


Q.—In what manner are the activi- 
ties of the Fraud Prevention Depart- 
ment supported? 


A.—The Department is financed by 
various concerns located throughout the 
United States, who contract for service 
on a yearly basis. ‘This contract en- 
titles them to call upon the Depart- 
ment of Investigations in that section 
of the territory covered on matters in- 
volving suspected commercial fraud. 
The territory at the present time covers 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Is- 
land, New York, New Jersey, Illinois, 
Indiana and Wisconsin. It is expected 
that this territory will be enlarged 
within the near future with the ulti- 
mate goal of again furnishing a na- 
tionwide service. 


Q.—What percentage of the inves- 
tigations involving commercial fraud 
have resulted in convictions? 


A.—About ninety percent of all cases 
submitted to the prosecuting authori- 


ties by the Fraud Prevention Depart- 
ment end with the accused’s conviction. 


Q.—Does the prosecution ever in- 
volve receivers of concealed merchan- 
dise? 

A.—Very often the receiver, who is 
commonly known as the “fence”, is 
successfully prosecuted. At the present 
time an individual who acted as a fence 
is completing a lengthy term in the 
Federal Penitentiary due to his con- 
spiring with others to conceal mer- 
chandise from the Trustee. 


Q.—Does prosecution of violators of 
statutes, involving commercial fraud, 
act as a deterrent to others contem- 
plating similar crimes? 

A.—Unquestionably a_ successful 
prosecution acts as a deterrent for when 
it becomes known that commercial 
crime is no longer permitted to go un- 
punished the individual with fraudu- 
lent intent hesitates in following in the 
footsteps of one who has been impris- 
oned. 


Q.—What penal laws do commer- 
cial criminals usually violate? 


A.—The federal statutes covering 
violations of the National Bankruptcy 
Act, the use of the mails in a scheme 
to defraud, conspiracy to violate both, 
and the various state laws covering the 
issuance of false financial statements, 
the obtaining of money and merchan- 
dise through false pretenses, etc. 


Q.—What are the most common vi- 
olations of the National Bankruptcy 


Act? 


A.—1. Concealment of assets 
2. Concealment, falsification and 
destruction of books and records 
3. Perjury in bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings 


Q.—How are the mails used in the 
furtherance of a scheme to defraud? 


A.—The use of the mails in sending 
erroneous credit information appearing 
in financial statements, or requesting 
deliveries of merchandise for which the 
criminal does not intend to pay, comes 
within the meaning of the federal sta- 
tute covering the illegal use of the 
mails. 


Q.—How can types of crime of this 
character be prevented? 


A.—The commercial thief can no 
more be eliminated from business than 
can the bank robber, burglar or any 
other type of criminal. However, his 
activities can be considerably curtailed 


by organized effort on the part of 
merchants, manufacturers, distributors 
and others, whose slogan “No compro- 
mise with crime” must be strictly ad- 
hered to. 


Q.—What are the fields of business 
in which the greatest activity of com- 
mercial cheats appears? 


A.—The individual with criminal 
intent does not select any particular 
line of business in which to carry out 
his schemes, but unquestionably he does 
give considerable consideration with re- 
spect to the type of merchandise in 
which there is an existing market. The 
records of the Fraud Prevention De- 
partment over a period of years show 
that more cases were handled covering 
the textile industry than in any other 
single line. General merchandise rack- 
ets follow very closely and, in turn, 
food products, shoes, and furniture are 
well up in the running. 


Q.—Has the Fraud Prevention De- 
partment ever used the services of fe- 
male operatives in its activities? 


A.—At Various times during the past 
eleven years female members of the 
clerical staff- of the Department are 
pressed into service, particularly in 
matters* where it might arouse sus- 
picion were a male to make a certain 
line of inquiry. 

Q.—It is my understanding that the 
Department maintains a Rogues Gal- 
lery containing photographs of indi- 
viduals who have been convicted of 
commercial fraud in the various courts 
throughout the United States. For 
what purpose is this Gallery used? 


A.—The Gallery was first instituted 
in the year 1928 and it now contains 
photographs of about 500 individuals, 
all of whom at some time or another 
have been brought before the courts 
to answer charges involving the various 
phases of commercial fraud. This Gal- 
lery is open for inspection to all sup- 
porters of our service and it has proven 
its worth on numerous occasions. In 
a recent case terminating in the Federal 
Courts of New York City, individuals 
were positively identified through the 
photographs as having been engaged in 
a fraud which they had operated under 
names other than their own. The Gal- 
lery is also open to all Federal and 
State law enforcing agents. Physical 
descriptions of all the individuals ap- 
pearing in the Gallery are kept in de- 
tail. 
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“America’s balance sheet” 


In our daily business life we make 
periodic reviews of balance sheets. 
ww Such analysis gives us a compara- 

tive appraisal of assets and liabili- 
ties and tests the soundness of their 
ratios to each other. 

It is high time we review the bal- 
ance sheet of our country and con- 
structively analyze its character. 

In analyzing a balance sheet, atten- 
tion is given to the form of organiza- 
tion. A democracy is excellently suited 
to a young, growing nation possessed 
of vast natural resources. ‘The stress 
and strain in a democratic form of 
government does not arise during its 
earlier days of plenty and expansion. 
Whether we accept it or not, the prac- 
tical working of a democracy is not 
actual government by majority. It is, 
rather, the principle of government by 
majority. The fact that we have the 
right of government by a majority 
causes us too often to rest content to 
allow a minority to assume the re- 
sponsibility and chart our programs. 
We have a democracy nevertheless, be- 
cause the majority always has the right 
to exercise the privileges of citizenship 
if it is’ dissatisfied with the cofduct 
of its affairs by those entrusted with 
the responsibility. 

As the pattern for our democratic 
processes we have the Constitution. 
It is so liberal that it guarantees rights 
which, if exercised, may be used to 
seek to abolish the very document it- 
self. Freedom of speech, as guaranteed 
under the Constitution, is a privilege 
of which certain groups avail them- 
selves for the purpose of inciting people 
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Our government 


By HENRY H. HEIMANN, Executive Manager, 


to abandon the very principles in which 
they find the protection to enunciate 
their alien philosophies. I do not say 
that we would have it otherwise. I 
merely cite an instance of the great 
freedom we enjoy. 

When the majority asserts itself it 
is quite frequently apt to forget that 
that government is best which governs 
least. Otherwise paternalism takes 
hold; self-reliance gives way to de- 
pendency. The government becomes 
an organization that is presumed to 
have a treasury comparable to the 
widow’s cruse. Unfortunately, when 
these movements are first undertaken 
benefits flow from the expenditure of 
funds arising out of the thrift of those 
who have gone before us. In the lavish 
distribution from these sources seem- 
ing benefits acerue to all. There is 
nothing that seems so distant as the day 
of payment when, with pockets full, 
the spending spree starts. And there 
is nothing quite so disillusioning as the 
application needed to refill these 
pockets. 

It is obvious that unless we are going 
to avoid a generation of inflation of the 
European type a change must take place 
in our fiscal policies. To say that we 
must now balance our budget is but a 
half-truth. Of what avail is it to 
merely balance the budget when con- 
ditions are prosperous? We shall al- 
ways have a recurrence of lean years, 
for man has not yet learned how to 
control himself. 

And when the next storm breaks, 
make no mistake about its not being 
a severe one. Such protection as we 
may need will, to a large degree, no 
longer be available. We are heed- 
lessly destroying our storm-cellars. In 
government we are spending so lavish- 
ly from our storehouse of surplus that 
we face the next emergency with a 
barren cupboard. Any attempt to re- 
peat our performance during the past 
depression will plunge us into confis- 
catory inflation. 









Our governmental debt is at an all- 
time peak and our credit reserves are 
strained. In private business we are, 
in at least some measure, discounting 
future incomes for present production. 
Should business go into a tail-spin, un- 
precedented bankruptcies and _ idle 
hands may be the order of the day. 
In taxation we are preventing rainy- 
day surplus building so that we will 
have few emergency funds for busi- 
ness maintenance in the next crisis. In 
labor we are demanding rigidly-fixed 
wage increases and restricted hours 
which make the economy of the nation 
less flexible in response to depression 
pressures. Some of these claims are 
economically impossible now—in peri- 
ods of stress they will strain the very 
foundations of our economic and po- 
litical society. In agriculture we have 
created a state of mind that will de- 
mand increased subsidies at the first 
sign of hard-going. 

When, in the next crisis, we plead 
for respect of law and order we will 
be confronted with the results of our 
own folly. Having thumbed our nose 
at the courts in good times we will 
find a tendency to ignore them wholly 
when the difficult days come. Instead 
of reducing the» government payroll 
there will be pressure to make it a 
kind of “any port in a storm” on a na- 
tional scale. The constant encroach- 
ment of government in business will 
be then demanded, not merely toler- 
ated. Class prejudice will become 
even more demonstrative. Standards 
of living will be demanded without a 
willingness to work for them. 

When you confound capital with in- 
come you destroy all sense of financial 
sobriety. If we do not reduce our 
debt, if we only balance our budget in 
a prosperous period, we are simply con- 
tributing to an eventually higher gov- 
ernment debt. In the end, the super- 
structure of debt will cause a collapse 
of the entire financial structure. The 
federal budget must not only be im- 
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mediately balanced today but a surplus 
of no less than a billion dollars annual- 
ly for debt retirement is needed if we 
are to operate on a sound fiscal policy. 
Unless our debt is amortized, when the 
next storm comes along we will find 
the shelter of a surplus and sound credit 
lost to us because of our present spend- 
ing orgy. 

The ingenuity of the American 
people to discover new methods to meet 
situations is amazing. But new meth- 
ods do not circumvent fundamentals. 
A “layman’s balance” in the budget 
doesn’t mean what it implies. If we 
are to rely upon capital repayments to 
balance our national budget we are 
merely deluding ourselves into believ- 
ing we are living within our income. 
What we are really doing is depleting 
our capital. 

If my personal income from all 
sources were augmented by the repay- 
ment to me of a mortgage I possessed, 
or the payment of a bond I held, and 
I were to take the proceeds of these 
receipts and add them to my yearly 
income and then find that my yearly 
income exactly equalled my expendi- 
tures, it would be ridiculous to assert 
that I had balanced my budget. I 
would be poorer at the close of the 
year by the amount of the capital I 
had used for living expenses. In this 
instance it would be the amount of the 
mortgage or bond I no longer pos- 
sessed. If we are to rely on repayment 
of capital loans and other obligations 
arising out of government operations 
to balance our budget, we are simply 
fooling ourselves into believing a 
budget is balanced. 

I do not favor amending the Con- 
stitution everytime we are faced with 
an important problem. But it seems 
to mé that there may be one answer 
to our constantly mounting appropria- 
tions by resorting to a constitutional 
amendment as a restriction on Congress. 
I submit that it would be better to 
have Congress of its own volition re- 


cognize the situation but perhaps the 
authority granted to Congress must 
needs be limited in these days of loose 
thinking about fiscal affairs. 

Assume, for instance, that we had a 
constitutional restriction on govern- 
ment appropriations for a two year 
period which allowed, as a maximum, 
a certain percentage of the national in- 
come for the preceding two years. 
There might well be a further stipu- 
lation that no less than one-sixth of it 
should be placed in a special account to 
serve as an emergency fund to tide us 
through severe depressions. If we 
limited appropriations by constitutional 
amendment to a definite percentage of 
our national income, with a proviso 
for the setting aside of a certain per- 
centage for emergency purposes, there 
would be some measure of protection 
against the growing tax burden. 

In view of the widely-accepted 
theory of government spending in years 
of depression, it seems some limitation 
of that kind must be made. I do not 
say that it should be by way of con- 
stitutional amendment, although no 
other method seems available at present. 

During recent years our constitu- 
tional division of powers has not func- 
tioned at all times. There is a need at 
the moment for a greater degree of 
personal conviction in our statesmen. 
What this country needs is greater leg- 
islative stubborness. While it should 
never be expected that Congress will 
not cooperate with other branches of 
the government, there is a great deal 
of difference between cooperation and 
subservience. Too much of our present 
legislation originates in the administra- 
tive departments of government. These 
departments should confine their activi- 
ties to suggested improvements by way 
of amendments or to the specification 
of general needs. 

It is evident to every thinking man 
that our congressional representation 
has become unwieldy. This, in turn, 
has brought, in some measure, a grow- 
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sciousness. 
might contribute somewhat to a broader 
outlook. We cannot continue to coun- 


tenance the growing  sectionalism, 
neither can the national government 
continue endlessly to exact taxes from 
one section or one class or group of 
people for the benefit of other sections, 
other classes or other groups. Such 
programs do not make for a United 
States. ° : 
During early pioneering days the 
transfer of tax money collected in one 
section for the sole benefit of another 
section of our country may have been 
justified since we were then endeavor- 
ing to hasten the day of equal oppor- 
tunity. It can no longer be said that 
conditions warrant this redistribution. 
A man in one section is not going to 
continuously work for the benefit of 
a man in another section of the coun- 
try. There must at least be a reason- 
able ratio between expenditures by the 
Federal Governmnt in sections and 
states as compared to the collections 
from these states, except in instances 
where the benefits so clearly tran- 
scend the boundaries of the states 
that they are of a national character. 
In matters of taxation’ we mist ad- 
here more closely to the original pur- 
pose of taxation, namely, to finance 
government. Every tax law that seeks 
ulterior purposes, such as redistribution 
of wealth or drastic social changes, 
must be challenged. Its acceptance 
may really open the door for various 
movements that should come about 
through social evolution rather than 
arbitrary taxation. And if we cannot 
or will not balance our budget by re- 
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ducing expenditures let us for our 
children’s sake balance it by levying 
taxes. If we were to spread our base 
of taxation we would at least drag 
government costs into the open public 
forum. A touched purse insures a 
thinking citizenship. 

Government costs affect business, A 
government’s costs constitute overhead 
expenses upon its citizens. It is well 
to understand that this overhead ex- 
pense cannot be out of line with the 
overhead expenses of other nations if 
our business institutions are to com- 
pete in world’s markets while at the 
same time maintaining our higher 
standards of living. And it is foolish 
to assume a lack of interest in foreign 
trade. Our objective must be its con- 
stant increase. 

We should realize that all of us 
have contributed somewhat to the pres- 
ent attitude towards public service. 
We are inclined to criticize those who 
render public service, while our com- 
mendation for public service is far too 
limited. In recent years Washington 
has become a gold fish bowl and the 
native curiosity in the gossipy news 
put forth by certain types of column- 
ists and commentators tears down our 
respect for public servants and public 
service. There is little comfort in 
generally condemning public service. 
Congressmen and other public officials 
have at least had sufficient interest in 
their government to aspire for office. 
We elected them. If they are not the 
type we should have elected the blame 
rests on our shoulders. Unless we 
take an active interest and select men 
who meet our highest standards it is 
unfair for us to constantly criticize 
and condemn. 

The American people have recently 
become impatient. We are impetuous 
in our desire to reach the ideal. We 
do. not seem to understand that all 
progress comes from patient labor. 
Furthermore, each successive step. in 
increasing the benefits to mankind must 
rest upon the solid foundation of earn- 
ings. There is no more worthy object 
than seeking to attain security for most 
of our people. Security is the hope and 
the aim and ambition of all the people 
of the world. But it cannot be said 
that security is found when the stand- 
ard of living retrogresses. 

In our present attempt to reach se- 
curity we have not. given sufficient con- 
sideration to the fact that a standard 
of living is really the availability of 


units of goods. When as a govern- 
ment we espouse programs that re- 
strict production ; taxation policies, such 
as the Undistributed Profits Tax, that 
tend to inflate boom periods and ac- 
centuate depressions; wage and hour 
policies that sky-rocket prices; social 
theories that do not stand the test of 
practicality; when we do all of these 
we constantly restrict the production 
of goods. 

There are just as many people to 
share these goods but since there are 
fewer goods produced the unit price 
of the goods rises and everybody must 
expect less. The security sought under 
these conditions develops the insecurity 
of a lower standard of living. In times 
past we have moved in the direction of 
all three ideals of security, shorter 
hours, and a higher standard of living 
by having machinery improvement par- 
allel hour reductions. That is the 
sound way. 

It is evident, therefore, that we 
must recognize that a democracy is 
tested after the exploitation days of 
the country have passed; that in the 
swift rush and expansion period we 
frequently overlook the necessity of a 
higher type of public service; that gov- 
ernment must be impartial and not con- 
tinuously and in normal times draw 
the fruits of the labor of one section 
for the purpose of easing the burden in 
other sections; that there must be some 
appropriation limitation if we are going 
to keep our fiscal house in order. 

Business men have a tremendous re- 
sponsibility. The time is at hand 
when businessmen should render broad 
public service. They should begin by 
taking an active interest in their local 
politics as a group and by assuming 
some of the responsibility they have 
heretofore left to what they are apt 
to term “professional politicians.” This 
terminology on their part is self-con- 
demnation for a professional politician 
is a man who works aggressively in his 
field. Aggressive work in the field of 
public service should not carry with 
it any terminology that would be con- 
strued as a reflection on an individual. 

Most important of all, through the 
balance sheet as modified by the inter- 
change of character experience, we in 
business appraise the living, breathing 
human factor. Credit executives know 
it is people who make, alter, improve 
and destroy balance sheets. 

What is a nation, a race, or a gov- 
ernment? It should be a reflection of 








the spirit, aims and objectives of ‘he 
majority of its people. 

Men, not money, make a nation; 
people, not politics, make a govern- 
ment. In the early days, America was 
colonized by two classes of people. t 
the top we had the aggressive, the f:r- 
visioned, and the industrious; the 
statesman who was also the success! ul 
agriculturist, merchant or banker. This 
group charted the course of our nation 
wisely and well. 

Our early settlers, in the majority, 
were migratory people who sought es- 
cape. Some were escaping from gov- 
ernmental tyranny, political persecu- 
tion or religious intolerance. Others 
fled from punishment of debtors’ 
prisons. Some came as adventurers, 
some as virtual slaves of those who 
provided their passage. History shows 
we had many objectionable people in 
our earlier years. Though a minority, 
their class constituted a large fraction 
of our population. It is a remarkable 
tribute to our early leadership and to 
our environment that this objection- 
able minority proved worthy of the new 
opportunities found in America. 

But, if in our earlier days our people 
were of both extremes, there followed 
during the greater part of the 19th 
century the influx of sturdy men and 
women who really built this nation, 
who completed the pattern so well 
outlined by our colonial leadership. For 
centuries these emigrants and their an- 
cestors had been weighted down with 
intolerable burdens, had been restricted 
by unwise governments, had been de- 
nied the inalienable rights of mankind. 
The realization of the freedom of op- 
portunity in America with its abun- 
dance of fertile soil, its vast expanse 
of empire, stimulated their industry 
beyond description. ‘They never for- 
got, nor could they ever forget, the 
priceless asset of freedom of thought 
and action. 

As the word is now generally used, 
they possessed little education. But 
they were educated in a primative way 
with a knowledge and understanding 
of nature. Their poetry was the sing- 
ing of the trees, their art the rich 
panorama of the verdant fields, their 
drama the conquering of the rigors of 
nature, their adventure the extension 
of boundaries, their music the melody 
of the birds, their art the glory of the 
sunset. And their religion was deep 
and fundamental. 

Their competition was with the 
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Pungent lines: 
Excerpts from Keynote Address 
‘America’s Balance Sheet” by Hen- 
ry H. Heimann, Executive Man- 
ager, before N.A.C.M. 42nd An- 


nual Convention, Chicago, June 21. 


‘Men, not money, make a nation; 
people, not politics, make a govern- 
ment.” 

a” 


‘When, in the next crisis, we plead 
for respect of law and order we will be 
confronted with the results of our own 
folly. Having thumbed our nose at the 
courts in good times we will find a 
tendency to ignore them wholly when 
the difficult days come.” 


“One sit-down strike does more 
damage to the cause of labor than a 
year of assiduous application in loyal 
service develops.” 


‘A touched purse insures a thinking 
citizenship. If we were to spread our 
base of taxation we would at least drag 
eee costs into the open public 

orum. 
# 


“To say we must now balance our 
budget is but a half-truth. The federal 
budget must not only be immediately 
balanced today but a surplus of no less 
than a billion dollars annually for debt 
retirement is needed if we are to op- 
erate on a sound fiscal policy. Unless 
our debt is amortized, when the next 
storm comes along we will find the 
shelter of a surplus and sound credit 
lost to us because of our present spend- 
ing orgy.” 

~ 


“There is nothing that seems so 
distant as the day of payment when, 
with pockets full, the spending spree 
starts. A\nd there is nothing quite so 
disillusioning as the application needed 
to refill these pockets.” 


forces of nature. Winning this battle 
year after year brought them resource- 
fulness. Their struggle taught them 
the soundest of all economic doctrines, 
that rewards are for the industrious. 
Their health was preserved through the 
wholesome exercise of honest labor. 
They developed a spirit of self-reliance 
and that, in turn, sharpened their in- 
itiative. 

The character of America was 
molded in the 19th century. The 
American balance sheet of the 19th 
century hit a high standard for people. 
What about this most important item 








“If we limited annual appropriations 
by Constitutional amendment to a 
definite percentage of our annual 
national income, with a proviso for the 
setting aside of a certain percentage 
for emergency purposes, there would 
be some measure of protection against 
the growing tax burden.” 


q 


“In religion let us pray more and 
advertise less.” 
a 


"A democracy is excellently suited 
to a young, growing nation possessed 
of vast natural resources.” 


“Freedom of speech, as guaranteed 
under the Constitution, is a privilege o 
which certain groups avail themselves 
for the purpose of inciting people to 
abandon the very principles in which 
they find the protection to enunciate 
their alien philosophies. | do not say 
that we would have it otherwise. 
merely cite an instance of the great 
freedom we enjoy.” 


“Dust storms are nature's protest 
against pioneering piracy. Floods roll 
in answer to man’s timber waste and 
root destruction.” 


“Labor must recognize that there is a 
law of diminishing returns.” 


“ 

“If we are to continue having a true 
appreciation of our freedom we must 
develop greater respect for institutions 
that insure freedom.” 

@ 

"We cannot continue to countenance 
the growing sectionalism, neither can 
the national government continue to 
exact taxes from one section or one 
class or group of people for the benefit 
of other sections, other classes or other 
poe. Such programs do not make 
or a United States." 


on our present-day balance sheet? 

Can it be said that we of this gen- 
eration are fully conscious of the great 
asset of freedom of opportunity? Seem- 
ingly commonplace, is it not accepted 
without entire knowledge of the tre- 
mendous sacrifice by countless indivi- 
duals before its attainment? Is it not 
yielded all too easily? We seem no 
longer conscious that freedom resulted 
from centuries of struggle. 

Does not our industry, though still 
admirable, sometimes give way to the 
easiest course? In our competition 
do we not seek arbitrary advantages, 
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no longer willing to test our ability in 
open competition? Do we of this gen- 
eration evaluate properly the building 
processes of labor? In education are 
we not striving too much for the rela- 
tively superficial attributes without 
realizing there must be a proper bal- 
ance if our cultural aims and objec- 
tives are to be worthy of aspiration? 
In our health movements do we not 
emphasize refinements and discount 
too much a certain rough sturdiness? 


In matters spiritual we have too 
often allowed science, through inven- 
tion, and mass production, through an 
abundance of man-made products, to 
work against, rather than with, reli- 
gion. ‘These are matters for our seri- 
ous thought. 


Many of the very worthy objectives 
we seek today are contingent liabilities 
only because we fail to recognize the 
need of a certain balance so essential to 
a well-rounded people, and because we 
seek to progress so rapidly that we are 
sometime heedless of factors necessary 
to insure sound progress. 


When we examine the factor most 
essential to our nation’s balance sheet— 
people—do we not find a need for 
greater consideration of the human 
factor? Have we not assumed certain 
unnecessary liabilities? After we look 
abroad we are certain our people, as 
a whole, measure up to the inhabitants 
of other nations. We know our en- 
vironment, and the country in which 
we live, gives us greater freedom to 
exercise our industry to attain our ob- 
jectives. Comparatively, therefore, we 
may be satisfied with our lot. But if 
we wish to conserve this human asset, 
our greatest asset, should we not adopt 
a vital program along broad lines? 


This is the time to re-emphasize the 
wholesomeness of applied industry, 
using science and invention rather than 
arbitrary legislation to lighten our bur- 
den. In the field of education we 
should strive for a more balanced pro- 
gram, once again stressing fundamen- 
tals and superimposing specialization 
only after a thorough general education 
in fundamentals. If we are to con- 
tinue having a true appreciation of 
our freedom we must develop greater 
respect for institutions that insure free- 
dom. In matters of health, our con- 
cern should be to provide healthful en- 
vironment but at the same time develop 
strong qualities of resistance. And in 
religion, let us pray more and adver- 
tise less! 
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Co-insurance and credit 


by C. WILLIAM JOHNSON, Assistant Secretary, Insurance Company of North America 


The co-insurance clause is in such 
universal use today in fire insurance 
and allied lines that the average 
buyer of insurance has a full un- 
derstanding of its application, but the 
credit man, extending credit to a cus- 
tomer or client, is interested in know- 
ing for sure that such credit is fully 
protected by insurance, that such insur- 
ance will ‘be collectible to the total 
amount of a loss, up to the face value 
of the policy and not be impaired by 
neglect of his client to carry out his 
part of the contract by providing pro- 
per amounts of insurance. Therefore, 
the credit man should have a full 
knowledge of its use, meaning and ap- 
plication. 

No insurance company or its agent 
(and certainly not a credit man) wants 
to see his insured or client only par- 
tially covered if a loss occurs; there- 
fore, to encourage fuller insurance to 
value the co-insurance clause has been 
developed and liberal credits in the 
rate or premium charge are made to 
obligate the purchaser to carry insur- 
ance to value and take care of his ca- 
tastrophe—should one occur. 

Let’s assume a four-story fire resis- 
tive building under good city fire de- 
partment protection, which owing to 
its favorable location and good con- 
struction should not, even under serious 
conditions, suffer a loss in more than 
one story. The sound value of the 
building is $40,000, about $10,000 
each story; the insured decides to carry 
only $10,000 insurance without co-in- 
surance, but the insuror or company 
not being able to confine the cover to 
only one of the floors has got to assume 
the hazards of all four floors and be 
prepared to pay the $10,000 no matter 
which floor burns out. 

Therefore, insuror (or company) is 
entiled to more premium or rate for 
the $10,000 flat or without co-insur- 
ance, and this is worked out propor- 
tionately with the premium charged for 
$40,000 insurance written under co-in- 
surance over the entire building value. 
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Again, a manufacturer has two 
buildings separated by good fire walls, 
or even independent buildings; each 
has a value of $100,000 buildings and 
contents; if written blanket without 
the 90% co-insurance clause the in- 
sured might decide to carry only $100,- 
000 instead of 90% of $200,000 or 
$180,000—figuring only one building 
would be involved in a fire. How- 
ever, the insuror (or company) has the 
liability of $100,000 and must be pre- 
pared to pay that amount on, either 
building. Therefore, the insuror (or 
company) has the hazards of both 
buildings, but is only receiving the 
premium on one. 

Let us remember that an insurance 
policy is a contract between two parties 
—the insured and insuror (or com- 
pany )—and hence must be fair to both 
parties. 

With the exception of property rated 
by classes such as dwellings, or unpro- 
tected rural property, where co-insur- 
ance does not aply, or where there is no 
credit in the rate for its use (also a few 
excepted classes of property where the 
fixed amount clause is furnished) all 
fire insurance and its allied lines, such 
as sprinkler leakage, windstorm, ex- 
plosion, riot and civil commotion, are 
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written with co-insurance clause at- 
taching, due to the liberal credit in the 
rate applying. Rates, however, are 
generally developed and published on 
both a flat basis (that is without co-in- 
surance) and on a co-insurance basis 
to show the differential; the latter 
usually on an 80% basis specific on 
building and contents separately; or 
90% with blanket building and con- 
tents as one item. An exception will 
be noted in the strictly fire resistive 
and fully sprinklered properties where 
co-insurance is mandatory. 

The clause commonly used reads, 
as follows: 

“In consideration of the reduced rate 
and/or form under which this policy is written, 


it is expressly stipulated and made a condi- 
tion of this contract that in the event of loss 


this Company shall be liable for no greater 
proportion thereof than the amount hereby 
insured bears to ...... % of the actual cash 


value of the property described herein atthe 
time when such loss shall happen, nor for more 
than the proportion which this policy bears 
to the total insurance thereon. 

“In the event that the aggregate claim for 
any loss is both less than ten thousand dollars 
($10,000) and less than five per cent (5%) 
of the total amount of insurance upon the 

roperty described herein. at the time such 
Oss occurs, no special inventory or appraise- 
ment of the undamaged property shall be 
required. 

“If this policy be divided into two or more 
items, the foregoing shall apply to each item 
separately.” 

Any fire or allied insurance policy 
should be considered a contract be- 
tween two parties, the insured and the 
insuror (or company) ; hence there is 
an obligation on each party. The in- 
sured’s is to keep an accurate record or 
inventory of property insured and un- 
der the terms of the co-insurance clause, 
for which he has secured a liberal re- 
duced premium, keep at all times 80% 
of his sound or replacement insurable 
value covered under concurrent poli- 
cies of insurance; 90% if the 90% 
Clause is used and 100% if the 100% 
Clause is used. Under allied lines 
lower percentages of co-insurance are 
available, but the same principle would 
apply here. 

The insuror, including the agent, to 
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see that the policy is properly drawn 
to describe the property covered; the 
proper rate applied and the term in 
order with the rate used. 

Keeping insurance up to proper 
amounts is not a serious task if each 
insured will develop some systematic 
plan. Building values do not fluctuate 
widely and normally appreciation off- 
sets depreciation in a properly main- 
tained building, and unless extensive 
improvement or additions are made an 
annual review is sufficient. However, 
under present business conditions that 
would not be true and a more frequent 
review would be in order. 

Contents, machinery and stock values 
are continually changing, but this can 
be handled properly if a twelve months’ 
chart is set up as a guide, somewhat 
as the one which is reproduced on this 
page as a suggested model. 

80%! of $82,000 the average inven- 
tory for twelve months is $65,600. 
$75,000 insurance placed of con- 
current cover would be ample to com- 
ply with 80% up to $94,000 gross 
values and would only be excessive 
for three months of the twelve shown 
above, and always allows for delayed 
order of goods or season for sales; by 
reducing the premium to a monthly 
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Most auto buyers aged 25—35 


Persons close to 35 years of age 
are the most numerous buyers of auto- 
mobiles, both used and new, and the 
same is true of new cars only, but for 
used cars only the age peak recedes to 
the age of 27.5 This is disclosed from 
studies made by the Market Research 
Corporation from G.M.A.C. records 
of a total of 78,295 purchases of new 
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basis, for $1,000 of insurance the 
charge would be very small. 

On the other hand, if closer adjust- 
ment were desired insurance can always 
be added pro rata of annual rate for 
the unexpired time and cancellation up 
to 50% of policy on the same pro rata 
basis. Further, all sprinklered contents 
can be written under the term rule of 
2% annuals for three years, or four 
annuals for five years, and by following 
this chart insurance can be arranged 
having one-third or one-fifth expiring 
each year to have convenient policy to 
add to or reduce as occasion may re- 
quire. 


Note: If property is so located as to be 
subject to a total loss under adverse con- 
ditions fuller insurance to value is desired. 


If the insured fails to carry at least 
80% insurance to sound or replace- 
ment value he.becomes a part contrib- 
utor in case of a partial loss, as shown 
in the following example. 

Sound or replacement value 


IS. wuidatcaiiuigtexas $100,000 
80% co-insurance clause..re- 

quires concurrent  insur- 

ME: ined ven Cee ee 80,000 


At time of loss insured only 
had concurrent insurance 
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and used cars. 

Buyers between 25 and 35 purchased 
31.5% of cars both new and used. 
They purchased 35.59% of new cars 
only, and 38.95% of used cars only. 
Starting at the age of 20, the increase 
on both new and used car purchases 
is gradual until the peak of the 32.5 
age is reached, then it recedes from the 
peak of 18% at that age to 16% at the 
age of 42.5 and more sharply to the 





SEPT. 


Ge tatvicnedakreew en 60,000 
Partial loss occurs of ascer- 
tained amount of ....... 10,000 


Insurance carried only $60,000 while 
$80,000 is required hence 





60,000 
Insuror (or company) pays 
80,000 
or 3% of $10,000 or $7,500 
20,000 
Insured contributes or % of 





80,000 

$10,000 or $2,500 

However, had loss been total insuror 
(or company) would pay the total in- 
surance carried of $60,000 and the co- 
insurance clause would not apply. 

Again, assuming the insured had 
placed $100,000 of concurrent insur- 
ance for full sound or replacement in- 
surable value but continued the use of 
the 80% co-insurance clause. Total 
loss occurred and the ascertained loss 
reached $100,000, the insuror (or com- 
pany) pays the full $100,000; the co- 
insurance clause was fully complied 
with so does not apply. 

Remember—insurance is purchased 
for a catastrophe and when that catas- 
trophe comes it is a satisfaction to know 
you are fully protected by properly 
drawn insurance policies. 
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95,000 





age of 52.5 years at 7%, then goes 
up slightly to 55. 

The peak for new cars is at 32.5 
with 20%, recedes slightly to 37.5 
age, then declines sharply to the 52.5 
age. There is a sharp increase from 
zero at 20 to the age of 22.5 at 17% 
for used car purchases, and continues 
sharply to 21% of: the purchases at 
the age of 27.5, then declines to 4% 
at 52.5 age. 
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An 11-point tax program 


An eleven point tax program is 
presented by the Committee on 
Taxation of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund after a two year sur- 
vey. Thomas I. Parkinson, President 
of the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, was chairman of the group. 

Here are the eleven points: 

1. Repeal of the undistributed profits 
tax. 

2. Fundamental revision of the cor- 
porate normal income and excess profits 
taxes. 

3. Abolition of the capital stock tax. 

4. Reduction of payroll taxes. 

5. Termination of all chain store 
taxes. 

6. Termination of most sales taxes. 

After the above eliminations, the 
committee recommends: 

7. Taxation of capital gains on an 
accrual basis and the immediate initia- 
tion of a constitutional amendment to 
“insure the legality” of this form of in- 
come tax. 

8. Preparation for a “genuine” ex- 
cess profits tax with “high progressive” 
rates reaching a peak of “perhaps be- 
tween 50 and 75% even in peace 
times.” 

9. Heavier gift taxes. 

10. Increased death taxes. 

11. Broaden the personal income tax 
base by lowering exemptions but with- 
out increasing the tax burden on low 
income groups. 

The recommendations of the com- 
mittee are designed primarily “to make 
the present system more equitable and 
more effective.” But these very 
changes, the committee adds, would “‘in 
themselves make the system better able 
than it is today to produce increased 
revenue in time of great fiscal need,” 
because a mere increase of rates, rather 
than drastic reorganization, might then 
meet the situation. In particular the 
committee has sought to relieve the dis- 
proportionate tax burdens on the lowest 
income groups which result from 
“hidden” and “indirect” taxes. 

The changes recommended by the 
committee are not suggested with a 
view to raising additional revenues. 
Whether such are needed was not with- 
in the province of the committee to 


decide. The committee does recom- 
mend, however, that if substantial in- 
creases in revenue should be called for 
they should be obtained by increasing 
the income tax rates in the middle 
brackets—i.e. on net incomes of more 
than $5,000—and by higher death and 
gift levies. 

That the present federal income tax 
is exerting an effective pressure on 
many investors to turn away from high- 
risk ventures whtich may sometimes be 
of considerable potential public impor- 
tance seems a reasonable assumption de- 
spite the absence of precise data re- 
garding the actual extent of such in- 
fluences, according to the committee’s 
staff of tax experts. 

In analyzing the effect of the tax 
system on business initiative, the Fund’s 
special research staff makes the follow- 
ing among other observations: 

“People must be induced to risk 
money if the private capitalist system 
is to function. Of course, the investor 
is not the only one who assumes a risk. 
In practice, however, more options are 
open to him than to others, and the 
effect of tax policies on his decisions is 
generally both the most powerful and 
the most direct. 

“By imposing an income tax on 
profits, the government claims a share 
in the winnings without offering to 
share in the losses. The result is some- 
thing like an unfavorable shift in gam- 
bling odds, and it may be enough to 
deter the investor. Whether it will or 
not depends on the other courses of 
action open to him, and how they ap- 
peal to him. 

“Suppose, for example, that an in- 
vestor estimates roughly that he has one 
chance in ten of succeeding in venture 
A, where success will bring $500,000, 
and one chance in two of succeeding in 
venture B, where success will bring 
only $50,000. Suppose, further, that 
the two ventures are about equally at- 
tractive to him until he considers the 
income tax. <A steeply progressive in- 
come tax that will cut down the net 
reward of venture A by a much larger 
percentage than it will the reward of 
venture B will induce him to choose 
venture B. 
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“If personal exemption, earned in- 
come credit, etc., are disregarded and if 
the venture to be chosen is the inves- 
tor’s only source of income for the 
given year and is conducted as an unin- 
corporated business, the present federal 
tax will cut the return from the risky 
venture A from $500,000 to $194,000. 
Similarly the gain from the relatively 
safe venture, B, will be cut from $50,- 
000 to $40,300. A comparison of 
$194,000 with $40,300—roughly five 
to one—is of course quite different 
from a comparison of $500,000. with 
$50,000—ten to one. 

“The pressure depends on both the 
high rates of tax and the progressive fea- 
ture. The investor may be so rich that 
he is already in the top parts of the in- 
come tax schedule where the progres- 
sion is slight. If the choice between 
venture A and venture B as described 
above is to be made by an investor who 
already has a net income of $1,000,000, 
the problem changes. Since that part 
of his income over $1,000,000 but less 
than $2,000,000 is taxed at 77 per 
cent, in effect the $50,000 from ven- 
ture B and the $500,000 from venture 
A will be taxed at the same flat rate. 
The rate is so high that the investor 
may decide to select neither venture; 
but at least the degree of weighting 
against the risky enterprise that was 
noted in the first example no longer 
exists.” 

The undistributed profits tax is found 
by the committee to be ‘a compromise 
which fails to achieve any of its objec- 
tives, except in some degree the eco- 
nomic aims.” It is, the report says, 
“not heavy enough to insure that all 
earnings will be distributed ; it may not 
even induce the economic effects to any 
appreciable degree in the long run, in 
view of the stock dividend and stock 
right devices; and insofar as the cor- 
poration pays the tax instead of dis- 
tributing its earnings, the tax fails in 
all of the aims.” 

That the present tax can be materi- 
ally improved by amendments, the com- 
mittee doubts. Exceptions to relieve 
certain types of corporations, such as 
those with book deficits, would be steps 
away from tax equality of stockholders 
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with partnerships and proprietors, 
which was one of the chief aims of the 
undistributed profits tax. Amendments 
exempting earnings that were put back 
into plant and equipment would 
“simply run contrary” to the views of 
those who look for the increase of con- 
sumer purchasing power from the tax 
at the expense of capital funds. In 
short, the committee says, “‘the present 
act is already a confusing enough com- 
promise between several points of view, 
and such amendments would only in- 
crease the confusion.” 


In place of the undistributed profits 
tax, “provided the practical difficulties 
of administration can be overcome,” 
the committee recommends that indivi- 
duals be required by law to value their 
share holdings each year and enter the 
plus or minus difference for the year 
in their personal income tax returns. 


Such values of stockholders’ shares 
could be computed in two ways, the 
committee points out. If a stock is 
listed, the market value as of the end 
of the year could be used. If the stock 
is unlisted, each corporation might be 
required to report annually the percent- 
age change in book value of each share. 

The committee further recommends 
that in the application of such an in- 
ventory plan, the capital losses in ex- 
cess of capital gains within one year 
should be deductible from other in- 
come, and, furthermore, that it should 
be permissible to carry any remaining 
excess forward into subsequent years 
for deduction from income in those 
years, 

After projecting this inventory plan, 
the committee declares that it is “fully 
aware of the many administrative dif- 
ficulties and other problems involved.” 
But the committee continues, ‘‘to state 
these difficulties is not to imply that 
they cannot be overcome” by an unre- 
mitting effort to devise some “prac- 
ticable plan.” 


To insure against possible uncon- 
stitutionality of a law taxing capital 
gains on an accrual basis, in view of 
certain related Supreme Court rulings, 
the committee recommends that a con- 
stitutional amendment be initiated “at 
once.” Until the question of constitu- 
tionality can be clarified, the commit- 
tee adds, it might prove desirable to 
offer taxpayers a choice between the 
inventory or accrual basis suggested by 
the committee, and a tax on gains in 
full in the year of realization without 


the privilege of offsetting capital losses 
against other income or carrying such 
losses forward until absorbed. 

In further recognition of the “doubt- 
ful constitutionality” of the compulsory 


inventory plan and the difficulties that 


would arise in connection with its ad- 
ministration, the committee also pre- 
sents various other plans that have been 
proposed as alternatives to the undis- 
tributed profits tax. The aim of each 
is “to achieve tax justice among stock- 
holders and partners and individuals 
without bringing about the economic 
effects of the present undistributed 
profits tax.” The adoption of these 
alternatives is not recommended, but 
the committee believes that they ‘“‘war- 
rant careful study.” 


. 





owners. Fundamentally, in the com- 
mittee’s judgment, they relate “to the 
broader problem of the taxation of all 
kinds of capital gains’—that is, of 
profits and losses from the sale of real 
estate, and all other types of capital 
assets as well as corporate equity se- 
curities. 

In the broader field, therefore, the 
committee recommends that the same 
plan that it advocates in connection 
with the ownership of stock be applied 
with only such exceptions as would be 
necessary because of difficulties in set- 
ting a value on the asset. Under such a 
system, “provided the practical difficul- 
ties of administration can be overcome,” 
every holder of property, with some 
few exceptions, would be required to 





The 11 points: 


1. Repeal undistributed profits tax. 
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. Revise corporate income and excess tax. 
. Abolish capital stock tax. 

. Reduce payroll tax. 

. End all chain store taxes. 

. Eliminate sales taxes. 

. Tax capital gains on accrual basis. 

. Prepare genuine excess profits tax. 

. Increase gift taxes. 


10. Raise death taxes. 
11. Broaden personal income taxes. 














A further essential step toward tax 
equality, in the committee’s judgment, 
is to tighten the income tax law to 
make certain that capital gains ac- 
crued up to the time of death shall no 
longer “escape the income tax com- 
pletely.” And with the same objective 
the committee recommends that the 
capital stock tax be abolished and that 
the rate of the corporation income tax 
be reduced to a level where it can be 
justified simply as a license or benefit 
tax for the privilege of doing business. 
Neither of these taxes is imposed on 
individual proprietors and partnerships 
and “their continuance defeats the aim 
of tax equality.” : 

The principles underlying these 
recommendations, the committee says, 
have implications that are even more 
important than the attainment of tax 
justice between stockholders and other 


report the value of his holdings at the 
end of the year and enter the gain—or 
loss—that has accrued since the end of 
the previous year, or since the date of 
purchase if he bought within the year. 

For capital losses in this broader 
field, as well as in connection with 
stocks, the committee recommends more 
liberal provisions than in the present 
law. Such deductions, the committee 
says, should be allowed against income 
from all sources. Furthermore, if a 
net loss for the year remains, the re- 
port states, it should be “carried over, 
year after year, until it has been com- 
pletely absorbed.” 

To anticipate the possibility that in- 
flation or deflation might cause extreme 
fluctuations in capital value, the com- 
mittee advises that some plan be de- 
vised to avoid the taxation of capital 
gains or the allowance of capital losses 
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that are due only to a general rise or 
fall in the price level. 

With reference to the corporation 
excess profits tax the committee recom- 
mends repeal of the present law. But 
it cautions that this repeal should be 
followed by an attempt at a “genuine 
excess profits tax applying to all types 
of owners.” Such a “genuine” tax, the 
committee says, would call for the im- 
position of “high progressive rates” 
reaching a peak of “perhaps between 
50 per cent and 75 per cent” return on 
the capital. 

But such a tax, the committee says, 
should follow a preparatory records- 
producing tax with nominal rates, and 
the establishment of a well-staffed ex- 
cess profits tax unit in the Treasury to 
compute for every business firm, during 
the preparatory period, a capital figure 
upon which future taxes could be based. 
The committee also points out that a 
higher tax-free rate of return should be 
granted to firms in “hazardous fields 
of enterprise.” 

In the field of social security taxes, 
the committee warns that it is prepared 
to make only tentative recommenda- 
tions, in part because the Twentieth 
Century Fund’s Committee on Old 
Age Security has not yet formulated its 
final report. But with this qualifica- 
tion, the tax committee recommends 
‘that the federal payroll taxes for old 
age benefits be reduced by placing the 
system upon a “current cost’ basis, 
after the accumulation of a reasonable 
reserve chiefly for contingencies. It 
further recommends, with the same 
limitations, that additional reduction of 
the payroll taxes be made possible by 
contributions to the system from taxes 
on the general public rather than on 
the groups immediately concerned. 

Death and gift taxes, in the opinion 
of the committee, “meet the various 
standards of taxation better than al- 
most any other tax than that on in- 
come.” It therefore recommends that 
these taxes be relied upon more heavily 
in the future than in the past to meet 
any need for increased revenue. 

But the committee warns that a 
death tax that approached confiscation 
would greatly affect the volume of sav- 
ings. It therefore proposes that if addi- 
tional revenue is required, the returns 
in the middle brackets be raised and 
the present exemptions lowered. It 
believes that the returns in the highest 
brackets cannot safely be increased un- 
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Fair trade practices 


Report by Committee of the Council for Industrial Progress 


1. The committee goes on 
record as favoring legislation which 
will enable industry to correct 
and prevent unfair trade practices 
which are costly and injurious to free 
and fair competition and further goes 
on record as condemning as contrary 
to public policy in industry all such 
practices in competition as may tend 
to increase the cost of competition and 
thus necessitate increased cost to con- 
sumers. 

2. The Committee _ expresses- the 
view that the authority and jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal Trade Commission 
should be increased to enable it to deal 
effectively with competitive and group 
buying practices shown to be destruc- 
tive in any particular industry or trade, 
although they may not now be con- 
sidered illegal, and that the appropria- 
tions for the personnel of the Commis- 
sion should be expanded proportion- 
ately to take care of the conditions. 
(The foregoing represents a prelimina- 
ry and interim and not a final report.) 

3. The Committee suggests that the 
Council itself shall give consideration 
to fostering legislation that will result 
in enforcing Group II Rules when 
they have been adopted by a substan- 
tial majority of an industry or trade 
and have been approved by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. 

4. The Committee favors legisla- 
tion which will make it unlawful for 
any person engaged in commerce to be 
a party to or assist in any transaction 
or sale which discriminates against 
competitors of the purchaser by giving 
any discount, rebate, allowance, or ad- 
vertising service allowance to the pur- 
chaser over and above any discount, 


til more is known about the economic 
effects of extremely high rates. 

With reference to what is popularly 
called “double taxation,” the commit- 
tee finds that many of the tax conflicts 
between the federal government, the 
states, and the 175,000 tax-levying 
juridictions of the United States “are 
part of the price that must be paid for 
a decentralized government.” 
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rebate, allowance, or advertising serv- 
ice allowance available at the time of 
such transaction to said competitors in 
respect of the sale of goods of like 
grade, quality, and quantity. 

5. The committee condemns, as being 
unfair trade practices: 

(a) Employment of workers in 
the manufacture and/or distribution 
of goods, articles, merchandise, or 
services for hours substantially in ex- 
cess of the average hours of work 
prevailing in.an industry or trade or 
at hourly wages substantially less 
than the average hourly wages for 
similar type of employment paid in 
such industry. 

(b) Sales below cost when made 
for the purpose or with the effect of 
injuring a competitor or misleading 
the public. 

(c) The making of loss-leader 
transactions for the purpose or with 
the effect of misleading purchasers 
and to unfairly divert trade or other- 
wise injure competitors. 

(d) Circulation of false or mis- 
leading information however it may 
be achieved. 

(e) Granting of rebates irrespec- 
tive of form, whether secret or open. 

(f) Defamation of competitor or 
his products or services. 

(g) Payment of unearned allow- 
ances and the giving of special serv- 
ices and the payment of unjustified 
claims whether in the form of money 
or otherwise. 

(h) Inducing a breach of con- 
tract. 

(i) Inducing sales by selling, buy- 
ing, or exchanging other commodi- 
ties at prices other than the market 
prices. 

(j) Misbranding or false marking 
which injures a competitor or de- 
ceives a purchaser. 

(k) Price discriminations which 
bear no reasonable relation to sav- 
ings in selling, manufacturing, or 
transportation costs. 

6. Open price reporting for the pro- 
tection of both buyers and seller should 
be permitted and sponsored by the 
Government. 
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@ This article won first prize—Class B—in the second J. H. Tregoe-Memorial Prize Essay Contest. 


Personal finance companies 


There is probably no source of 
consumer credit so generally mis- 
ly understood as that of the personal 
finance companies, or as they are 
sometimes called, the small loan com- 
panies. Upon hearing that the interest 
rate charged by such concerns is be- 
tween 30% and 40% per annum, the 
average person will compare this with 
the commercial bank rate of 6% per 
annum which Americans have falla- 
ciously come to consider as the normal 
rate of interest on borrowed money. 
Then there is talk of usury, and the 
speakers are ready to condemn the 
personal finance business without mak- 
ing any further investigation into the 
true facts about this business. 
Numerous studies have been made 
on this subject, and in each case the 
student has come to the conclusion 
that the personal finance business has 
a significant place in the credit struc- 
ture, is rendering a valuable service 
to society, and deserves a higher pres- 
tige in the community. Numerous 
laws have been passed legalizing and 
promoting the loaning of amounts up 
to $300 at rates as high as 3.5% a 
month. Despite these studies and laws, 
plus a great deal of money spent by 
leading companies in an effort to build 
up institutional good will, the fact still 
remains that the average person, in- 
cluding the average business man, is al- 
most totally ignorant in regard to the 
small loan business. "The purpose of 
this essay is therefore to attempt to 
throw light on this phase of credit and 
to clear up some existing hazy ideas 
about personal finance companies. 


Origin and Development 


Background—The lending of money in 
small amounts to individuals for con- 
sumption purposes began many cen- 
turies ago. There are biblical accounts 
of the money lenders of that time. 
Through the centuries money lending 
has continued, but it was not until 
near the end of the nineteenth century 


by FREDERICK A.LAMBERT, Jr. 


that conditions arose which permitted 
the lending of money for consumption 
purposes to be done on a large scale 
in an organized and regulated manner. 
With the development of large scale 
industries in the United States in the 
late 1800’s and early 1900’s, laborers 
were drawn from rural areas to cities 
where these industries were located, 
and immigrants flocked to this country 
to work in the factories. Moreover, 
the technological improvements that 
brought about large scale production 
resulted in the lowering of the price 
of nearly all products. 

These developments in the national 
economic status caused a higher stand- 
ard of living for all classes and a 
rapidly increasing urban population 
largely made up of wage earners. A 
crying need for consumer credit sprang 
up. Existing agencies, such as re- 
tailers’ open accounts and instalment 
sales, expanded to meet the demand 
from consumers for merchandise on 
credit, but there was no adequate 
source that could expand to enable con- 
sumers to obtain money on credit. The 
common man could borrow money 
from friends, loan sharks who charged 
as high as 240% per annum interest, 
pawn shops, or if he was fortunate 
enough to be a depositor in a commer- 
cial bank, he might arrange for a small 
loan from that institution. All of 
these were, in general, unsuitable 
sources and proved inadequate from the 
standpoint of need. ‘Three new agen- 
cies came in to remedy this situation. 
They are the credit unions, the state 
industrial banks (including Morris 
Plan banks), and the personal finance 
companies, all of which developed be- 
tween the years of 1909 and 1917. 
The Uniform Small Loan Law1—In 
1916, after a nine year survey of the 


1From the Personal Finance Yearbook, 1931. 


credit situation, the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation drafted the Uniform Small 
Loan Law which has _ subsequently 
been adopted in modified form by 
twenty-six states of the union, embrac- 
ing 77% of the country’s urban popu- 
lation. In brief, the provisions of this 
law are for the licensing of agencies 
which may loan not more than $300 
to an individual and exact a rate of 
interest not in excess of 3.5% a month 
simple interest—such interest to be paid 
in instalments on unpaid balances and 
stated in understandable terms in each 
contract. ‘To obtain a license under 
this law an agency must have at least 
$25,000 in liquid assets; it must agree 
to pay an annual license fee of $100; 
and it must be subject at all times to 
strict governmental supervision. It is 
under this law, as adopted by the states, 
that the personal finance companies 
operate. 

Growth—lIn the twenty-one years that 
have elapsed since 1916, the personal 
finance business has experienced a tre- 
mendous growth. At present there are 
3,178 licensed personal finance com- 
panies with aggregate annual loans 
amounting to about $335,000,000, 
loaned to about 2,500,000 families.” 
Assuming four persons to the average 
family, about 10,000,000 persons, one- 
twelfth of the entire population, are 
directly affected annually by the per- 
sonal finance companies. 

Many changes have taken place in 
this business in these twenty-one years, 
some of them being: increases in the 
size of individual offices, larger total 
volume of lending, greater size of indi- 
vidual loans, increased length of time 
for repayment, and changes in the na- 
ture of security taken and the rates of 
charge.® 

As in many other lines of business, 
chains have sprung up and now domi- 





2M. R. Neifeld, The Personal Finance Busi- 
ness, pp. 138-139. 

3 Robinson and Nugent, Regulation of the Small 
Loan Business, pp. 143-162. 
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nate the business. Two companies, The 
Household Finance Corporation, with 
223 offices, and the Beneficial Indus- 
trial Loan Corporation, with over 300 
offices, account for 30% of the total 
loans made by such organizations,* and 
are the leaders in the progress being 
made by this business. However, in 
all respects except ownership and in- 
ternal control, the chains and the in- 
dependent companies operate very much 
alike. Over one-third of the personal 
finance companies are members of the 
American Association of Personal Fi- 
nance Companies and over one-half be- 
long to the various state associations.® 


The Borrowers 


Who They Are—Some idea concern- 
ing the occupations of the 2,500,000 
annual borrowers can be gained from 
the following table concerning 335,788 
borrowers—a sufficient sample. 


TABLE | 


Occupational Classification of 335,788 
Loans, The Household Finance Cor- 
poration, 1934. 


Per cent of 
Total Loans 
semi-skilled 


Occupation 
Skilled and 
laborers 
Office and clerical workers 

wners-Managers 
Superintendents and fore- 


35.26 
18.73 
11.00 


men 10.44 
School teachers 8.63 
Sales persons 6.54 
Unskilled laborers 5.01 
Professional persons 2.52 

thers 1.87 

Total 100.00 
Source: Household Finance Corpora- 


tion Bulletin, 1934, p. 14. 


From Table I it will be seen that 
the personal finance companies are not 
preying on unskilled laborers, a com- 
mon assumption, but are dealing with 
the so-called “white collar” class to a 
large extent. A conservative estimate, 
based on the preceding table, is that 
75% of their loans are made to this 
occupational class. 

Why They Borrow—According to a 
Brooking Institution publication, over 
70% of the families in the United 
States have an income of less than 
$2,500 a year, and this income group 
of approximately 16,000,000 families 
saves about $300,000,000 annually— 


about 2% of the total national income 





*Tbid., p. 155. 
5 Neifeld, op. cit., p. 139. 
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saved. This makes an average sav- 
ings of about $18 annually per family. 
These small savings are not adequate 
when emergencies arise, such as sick- 
ness, temporary unemployment, births, 
deaths, and many others that upset the 
family budget. Under such circum- 
stances the family is plunged into debt 
or is in immediate need for cash. Over 
80% of the loans made by the personal 
finance companies are for the purpose 
of meeting or refinancing emergencies. 
The other 20% of the loans are for 
a vast number of miscellaneous reasons, 
such as to buy a horse, to contribute to 
a campaign, to send a son to school, 
or to cement a cellar.” 


Organization and Procedure of a Small 
Loan Office.® 


Personnel—A personal finance com- 
pany is usually located on the upper 
floor of a modern office building in or 
near a shopping district, thereby being 
convenient and at the same time giving 
the customer some degree of privacy. 
The office is similar to that of a small 
bank with the addition of a number 
of small rooms for interviewing appli- 
cants. The average office has loans 
outstanding of from $50,000 to $100,- 
000 and a minimum staff of three em- 
ployees—a manager, an “outside man”, 
and a stenographer-clerk. The mana- 
ger interviews applicants for loans and 
supervises the work of the office; the 
“outside man” investigates applicants 
for loans; and the stenographer-clerk 
handles the correspondence of the of- 
fice, accepts loan payments, maintains 
the office records, and acts as a reception 
clerk. 
Making a Loan—The process of mak- 
ing a loan is highly standardized. The 
customer, having an “economic stomach 
ache”, and having been attracted by 
some form of advertisement, calls at 
the personal finance company’s office. 
He is interviewed by the manager, and 
the purpose of the loan, his financial 
condition, and his prospect of meeting 
the instalment repayments are dis- 
cussed. An application form is filled 
in. If the applicant is seemingly sat- 
isfactory, arrangements are made for 
an investigator to call at his home. 
The “outside man” is then sent to 
the home of the applicant. It is his 


® Leven, Moulton and Warburton, America’s 
Capacity to Consume, p. 54. 

7 Neifeld, op. cit., pp. 171-176. 

8 All figures, and the material for the most 
part, for this section are from Robinson and 
Nugent, op. cit., Chapter X 
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duty to determine the general conditicn 
of the home and its contents, to sze 
receipted bills for household supplies, 
if any, and to list each item of furni- 
ture to which the applicant has a clear 
title and which is to be used as security. 
He must assure himself that the value 
to the applicant is considerably greater 
than the amount of the loan applied for. 
This interview, being usually an or- 
deal, is brief, but long enough for the 
investigator to form opinions on many 
of the qualities of the applicant. The 
investigator then reports the results of 
his call to the manager with his recom- 
mendation that the loan be granted or 
rejected. 

The application may be subjected to 
further routine investigation by con- 
sulting a lenders’ credit exchange or a 
retail credit bureau to determine some- 
thing about the applicant’s paying 
habits, amount of debt, and security of 
income. It is estimated that these com- 
bined methods of investigation elimin- 
ate about 25% of the applicants. In- 
vestigation is necessarily thorough 
because the loans are based almost en- 
tirely upon character although house- 
hold goods or wage assignments aré 
used as security. As it has been found 
that foreclosures are made in less than 
4 of 1% of the loans made, it is ob- 
vious that they are almost 100% char- 
acter loans. 

If the investigation discloses that the 
applicant is entitled to such a loan, he 
and his wife are asked to come to the 
office, and the loan is consummated in 
a private room. The manager reviews 
the applicant’s financial condition and 
usually sets down a tentative budget 
of expenditures, giving advice on means 
of cutting expenses. He repeats the 
terms of the contract, the rights of the 
lender against the security, and the de- 
sirability of prompt payment both to 
the borrower and the lender. On the 
whole, he attempts to impress the bor- 
rower with the seriousness of his obli- 
gation and to aid him toward repay- 
ing it and toward achieving greater 
financial stability. 

The borrower is then given cash or 
a check for the full amount, or occa- 
sionally, several checks payable to cred- 
itors and cash for the balance. There 
is no discounting. ‘The entire process 
of making the loan may not have taken 
over a few hours. 

Collections—These loans are usually 
repayable monthly, but if the borrower’s 
income is weekly, and it is more con- 
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venient for him to pay by the week, 
such an arrangement is made. They 
are generally to be repaid over a period 
of from ten to twenty months, with 
extensions being made in many cases 
if it is proven that a condition has 
arisen that makes it impossible for the 
borrower to pay in the specified time. 


In normal times about 70% of the 
borrowers pay the instalments prompt- 
ly without prodding. Another 15% 
need to be reminded and entreated fre- 
quently by mail and telephone but do 
manage to keep up-to-date in their pay- 
ments. The remaining 15% are 
chronically delinquent and must be 
sent a regular routine of from four to 
ten collection letters, each letter in- 
creasing in severity. If the result of 
these letters is not satisfactory, the 
“outside man” is sent to investigate 
and usually the borrower will come in 
within the next few days and make 
payment. If he does not, he is. again 
visited by the “outside man”, and if an 
adequate reason is given, he can usu- 
ally obtain an extension. If an ade- 
quate reason is not given, foreclosure 
is threatened and occasionally carried 
through. 

The reason for lenient extensions is 
not, as sometimes charged, a desire to 
keep the borrower in debt. There are 
two true reasons. First, the personal 
finance companies, like other business 
enterprises, must develop good will. 
Second, used furniture has a low re- 
sale value. 

Rates and Costs of Operation—The 
average loan in a recent year for one 
of the leading personal finance com- 
panies serving 400,000 borrowers was 
$140. Constant costs, such as adver- 
tising, salaries, office supplies, rent, 
traveling expense, etc., amounted to an 
average of $1.60 a month per account. 
Variable costs, such ag interest) debts, 
etc., amounted to an average of $2.00 
a month per account. This is a total 
cost of $3.60, or 2.57 per cent a month 
per account. It is therefore readily 
understandable why the Russell Sage 

Foundation has determined that these 

chattel loan companies may charge 

3.5% monthly in order to receive a 

fair return on their investment.® 

However, although loans are made 
only up to $300, there is a great deal 
of difference in the costs of a $10 loan 


’Howard Wright Hains, “Looking into House- 
. ld Loans,” Burrough’s Clearing House, April, 
32, p. 10 


1 ° Small Loan Battle,” Business Week, March 
; 6. 
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Tregoe contest winners 


The second J. H. Tregoe Memorial 
Prize Essay Contest winners follow, as 
announced at the Chicago Convention. 

his month we present as well, the essay 
in Class B—open to Junior and Senior 
students in colleges of business admin- 
istration. The winning essay in Class 
A—open to students and former 
students of the National Institute of 
Credit—will be presented in the August 
issue. 


Here are the 1937 winners: 


CLASS A 


First Prize—$100 to 
C. A. TerBush 


Atlantic Refining Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Second Prize—$40 to 
Gerard F. Mallon 
Cone Export and Commission Co. 
New York City 


Third Prize—$20 to 
. E. Kay 
Industrial Brownhoist Corp. 


Bay City, Mich. 


Fourth Prize—$10 to 
A. Theodore Pollack 
Credit Exchange, Inc. 


New York City 


CLASS B 


First Prize—$100 to 
Frederick A. Lambert, Jr. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Commerce College 


Ohio State University 


Second Prize—$40 to 
Catherine Romanyshyn 
Astoria, Long Island 
School of Commerce 
New York University 


Third Prize—$20 to 
David B. Barash 
Belle Harbor, Long Island 

hool of Business 


College of the City of New York 


Fourth Prize—$10 to 
John W. Walsh 
The First National Bank of Boston 
Boston, Mass. 
Bentley School of Accounting and 
. Finance 











and a $300 loan, mainly because the 
constant cost is the same in both cases. 
For example, in the company cited 
above, which is deemed an efficient or- 
ganization, a $10 loan would involve 
expenses of $1.50 for operations, plus 
15 cents for variable costs, or a total 
cost of $1.65 a month, which would 
be 16.5%. A $300 loan would require 
the same amount for constant costs, 
plus $4.50 for variable costs, making 
a total of $6.00 a month, or 2%. The 
differences in the costs of operation for 
these different sized loans are shown in 
the following table. 


it is unprofitable for this company to 
make loans of $10 and very profitable 
to make loans of $300. Recognizing 
this, and the fact that the average loan 
size was increasing yearly, the Russell 
Sage Foundation, in the sixth draft of 
the Uniform Small Loan Law in 1935, 
established rates by which the per- 
sonal finance companies receive 3.5% 
on loans up to $100 and a reduced rate 
of interest on loans between $100 and 
$300.19 Because of the unprofitable- 
ness of such a loan, most personal fi- 
nance companies will not deal in 
amounts of less than $25. 


TABLE Il 
The Hypothetical Costs and Profit of a $300 Loan and a $10 Loan. 
$300 Loan oan 

Costs Amount Percent Amount Per cent 
Constant $1.50 0.50 $1.50 15.00 
Variable 4.50 1.50 15 1.50 
Total 6.00 2.00 1.65 16.50 
Profits* 3.00 1.00 —1.35 —13.50 

* Based on a charge of 3% —the average Social Aspects 

charge. 


From this table it can be seen that 
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Justification of the Rates—The first 
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means of justifying the rates charged 
by the personal finance companies is to 
look at their profits. As conditions are 
today, the successful concerns are re- 
ceiving a net profit of between 5% 
and 10% of gross income. This is 
not a greater profit than is customary 
in most successful retail businesses. 
It is interesting to note that during the 
years 1931 to 1935, in 13 states that 
reported, 667 personal finance com- 
panies failed, and only 159 companies 
came into business. 


The second means of justifying the 
rates charged is to review the results 
of attempts made by three states to re- 
duce the maximum interest rates al- 
lowable. In 1929, the state legisla- 
tures of New Jersey, West Virginia, 
and Missouri reduced the maximum 
rate allowable on all small loans to 


1.5%, 2%, and 2.5%, respectively. 


The results were the same in each of 
the three states. The number of li- 
censed personal finance companies de- 
creased, those that remained in busi- 
ness could not make a great many of 
the loans applied for, and loan sharks 
charging as high as 20% to 30% a 
month flourished. In less than four 
years each of the three states had raised 
its maximum rate allowable to the 
former level.?* 


The rates charged by the personal 
finance companies cannot be compared 
with the rates charged by a commer- 
cial bank, yet this comparison is in- 
variably attempted. It is as erroneous 
as comparing the prices charged by a 
retailer of goods with the prices charged 
by a wholesaler of the same goods. 
In fact, relatively, the banks are whole- 
salers of money and the personal fi- 
nance companies are retailers. The 
average loan of a city commercial bank 
equals about 63 loans made by a per- 
sonal finance company, and it takes 58 
employees for the latter to handle the 
same dollar volume that a single em- 
ployee can handle for the former.’4 In 
other words, due to the fact that the 
personal finance company distributes its 
loans over a larger number of borrow- 
ers, it has much higher operating costs 
in relation to the volume of business 


” Robinson and Nugent, op. cit., p. 242. 
* Household Finance Corporation Bulletin, 1936. 


18 Rolf Nugent, “‘Three’-Experiments with Small 
Loan Interest Rates,”” Harvard Business Review, 
Oct., 1933, p. 35. 


™% Household Finance Bulletin, 1936. 
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than a commercial bank. Moreover, 
the commercial bank has access to a 
much cheaper source of funds due to 
its position as a depository. While it 
may prove profitable for banks to make 
commercial loans at the rate of 6% 
per annum, if they entered the small 
loan field operating in the manner the 
personal finance companies do, they 
would be forced to bring their rates 
to a par with the rates charged by 
these companies. 
Services to Borrowers—In addition to 
the service of relieving borrowers of 
a serious financial embarrassment, the 
personal finance companies have at- 
tempted to educate their borrowers in 
the proper methods of budgeting in- 
come. In a recent study covering 
5,000 borrowing families,5 it was 
found that over 40% of the group 
started some systematic plan of budget- 
ing their income so as to meet the pay- 
ments month by month as they came 
due. This student said, “When the 
companies which make money from 
loaning it to the small borrower share 
in the development of such budgeting 
in the average American family, they 
are not only performing a function 
which may readily guarantee the re- 
turn of the principal, but are laying 
the foundation from which men and 
women of the family may erect a more 
satisfactory and stable home”.1® 

It has also been found that the per- 
sonal finance companies are effective 
in securing employment for borrowers 
that are laid off while still indebted to 
them. In general, it is apparent that 
the personal finance companies, perhaps 
through more or less selfish reasons, 
have taken a humanitarian view of 
their borrowers. With the present- 
day tendency to judge credit risks by 
a symbol from a record that repre- 
sents their past dealings, not taking 
into account their present or future 
status, such a view is beneficial to the 
individual and to society, regardless of 
the motive. 


Relation to the Credit Structure—The 
personal finance companies are filling 
a gap in the consumer credit structure. 
For a borrower it is more economical 
to secure the necessary funds from a 
credit union, a state industrial bank, 
or the recently developed personal 
loan departments of commercial banks. 
However, to borrow from a credit 


** Made by Dr. Samuel Stevens, of North- 
western Universitv. 
186 Neifeld, op. cit., p. 237. 
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union it is necessary to belong to one, 
and relatively few individuals do, 
largely because of limited facilities and 
peculiar conditions under which such 
an organization can properly operate. 
To borrow from a state industrial 
bank or the personal loan department 
of a commercial bank it is necessary to 
obtain endorsers or co-signers. Many 
borrowers are unable or unwilling to 
do this. Therefore, in relation to the 
consumer credit structure, the personal 
finance companies are non-competitive. 
If a borrower is employed or owns 
some household goods but cannot meet 
the requirements of these other sources 
of credit, he still may borrow from the 
personal finance company without sub- 
jecting himself to the dangers of bor- 
rowing from a loan shark or to the em- 
barrassment of borrowing from a 
friend. 


However, although the personal fi- 
nance companies are non-competitive 
in relation to the consumer credit struc- 
ture as a whole, there is competition 
within the business itself. The results 
have been better service to borrowers, 
almost complete elimination of the loan 
sharks in states having the law, and 
periodic reductions in interest rates." 


As over 80% of the loans made by 
personal finance companies are for the 
purpose of meeting or refinancing an 
emergency, a significant service is being 
rendered to business. ‘The borrowers 
can repay their obligations as they fall 
due and their purchasing power is re- 
stored. Other creditors therefore ob- 
tain a higher turnover of merchandise 
and receivables. As a result, these cre- 
ditors can meet their obligations as they 
fall due, and collection expense is elim- 
inated for them. In this way the per- 
sonal finance companies are helping to 
keep the river of credit flowing freely. 
Recently a few of these loan com- 
panies have inaugurated a policy of 
taking over delinquent accounts from 
merchants, paying full value for them, 
and working out instalment payments 
with the borrowers, plus the usual in- 
terest charges. Although still in an 
experimental stage, this may prove to 
be an important service to merchants, 
debtors, and beneficial alike to them- 
selves. 


To lend small sums on character in 
a manner that no other credit institu- 
tion will; to give (Cont. on page 27) 


7B. E. Henderson, “Competition for Consumer 
Credit,” Banking, January, 1937. 
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The business thermometer: 


Manufacturers and wholesalers sales and collec- 


tions show rise over year ago in May, 1937 


Manufacturers 


Total net sales and collections on 
Py scum receivable showed sub- 
i stantial improvement during May, 
1937, for the group of manufac- 
turers reporting in the monthly joint 
study of the National Association of 
Credit Men and the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, De- 
partment of Commerce. ‘This is a con- 
tinuation of the gains in sales recorded 
by this group of manufacturers for 
each month since January, 1936, when 
compared with the same month in the 
previous year. 

The total net sales of the 560 man- 
ufacturers throughout the country re- 
porting in May, 1937, registered an 
increase of 20.7 percent from May, 
1936. Without adjustment for sea- 
sonal influences, May, 1937, sales reg- 
istered a decrease of 3.2 percent from 
April of this year. 

Total sales increased in May, 1937, 
over the same month last year for all 
of the 15 industry groups shown in 
the report. The increases ranged from 
7.3 percent for petroleum products to 
45.1 percent for forest products. The 
increases in May, 1937, sales over 
May, 1936, for stone, clay and glass 
products; leather and its products; 
iron, steel and their products; and non- 
ferrous metals and their products also 
were high, the increases exceeding 30 
percent. 

Percentages of collections on ac- 
counts receivable submitted by 501 
manufacturers for May, 1937, were 
practically the same as for May a year 
ago but under April this year. During 
May this year the manufacturers re- 
porting collected 77.5 percent of their 
accounts receivable outstanding on the 
first of that month as compared with 
77.9 percent collected during May of 
last year and 80.0 percent collected 
during April of this year. 

In reflecting the average experience 
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of the reporting establishments the me- 
dian percentage has been selected as 
the most suitable average. This aver- 
age gives equal weight to all firms re- 
gardless of the volume of business done, 
as the figure is obtained by arranging 
the individual collection percentages in 
order of size and selecting the middle 
item. This procedure tends to mini- 
mize fluctuations. 

Seven of the 15 industry groups 
shown reported a higher average col- 
lection percentage for May, 1937, than 
for May, 1936. The forest products 
group registered the greatest relative 
increase in collections over this period. 

The highest collection percentages 
were reported by the meat packing in- 
dustry, the figures for each of the three 
months covered exceeding 100 percent, 
indicating that customers of these firms 
took less than 30 days on the average 
to pay for their purchases. 


Wholesalers 


Value of wholesale trade increased 
noticeably in May, 1937, from May, 
1936, and collections on accounts re- 
ceivable were made at a higher rate 
over this period, according to reports 
of wholesalers in the monthly joint 
study. 

Total net sales of 1,179 reporting 
wholesalers increased about 13 percent 
in May, 1937, from May, 1936, a con- 
tinuation of a change recorded for 
every month since the beginning of the 
study in January, 1936. Without ad- 
justment for seasonal influences, May, 
1937, sales registered a decrease of 
about 6 percent from April of this 
year. 

All of the wholesale trade groups 
shown in this report except farm prod- 
ucts (consumer goods) had increased 
sales in May this year over the same 
month last year, with durable and semi- 
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durable goods showing the most favor- 
able improvement and consumption 
goods the least favorable improvement. 
The increases ranged from less than | 
percent for leather and shoe findings 
to 47.1 percent for jewelry. Electrical 
goods, machinery, and plumbing and 
heating equipment and supply whole- 
salers each had increases in sales rang- 
ing around 35 percent. In comparison 
with April, 1937, 3 of the groups 
showed increases and 18 showed de- 
creases. 

Results presented separately by cer- 
tain geographical regions indicate that 
sales in May as compared with May a 
year ago increased in most all sections 
of the country for the wholesale trade 
groups shown. Increases greatly in ex- 
cess of the average for certain trades 
were shown in a number of regions, 
particularly in the East North Central, 
South Atlantic, and Pacific States. 

Percentages of collections on ac- 
counts receivable submitted by 675 
wholesalers were higher in May this 
year than in May last year but under 
April this year. In May, 1937, 74.9 
percent of accounts receivable were col- 
lected as compared with 71.4 for May 
last year and 75 percent for April this 
year. 

Twelve of the 20 wholesale groups 
reporting showed a higher average col- 
lection percentage for May, 1937, than 
for May, 1936. The greatest relative 
increase in collections from a year ago 
was registered by wholesalers of lum- 
ber and building materials. 

The highest collection percentage 
for May, 1937, was shown by the 
meats and meat products group, the 
median collection figure being 115.3 
percent for that month. This percent- 
age indicates that customers of these 
firms took less than thirty days on the 
average during May to pay for their 
purchases. 

Detailed figures are presented in the 
following tables and charts: 
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Sales and collections on accounts receivable of reporting 


WHOLESALERS in 21 kinds of business May 1937 












N _ of 
: : ms 
Kinds of business cepertine 
sales 
utomotive SUPPLIES. ....sscecsccsccccscccccccccscccesess 58 
ae hing and furnishings, except shoes.................-- 19 
hoes Gil GENOE TOOSWORE .6 o.oo. csc ccc eee ccc cccccccsecces 41 
eal, vc cadhawennnes Re dediiamladaendh-sinehmscres i yprras — 
Truss AAU GUMITIN. ooo cece a cssccesvecssersvcccces 147 
RE irri ee 89 
ORE SESE a a er 103 
Farm products (consumer goods)...... sweeasinceiwees Jaa 23 
Furniture and house furnishings........... 29 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. . 266 
Meats and meat products................. 16 
Hardware...... gercvesssece 136 
Jewelry and aptionl goods. ... ms 15 
Leather and shoe findings................ si - 13 
Lumber and building material................... aeoc ced 17 
Machinery, equipment and supplies, except electrical... .. = 
i Jak CLE nity pce valved 5:00 548 sel iCwid wees ewes 
ki acai one MOKA DAG <pscek ve uecaic oes 8 
Paper and ite produots............sccecccescccccsovsesess 65 
Petroleum and its products**................ PRE ~ 
Plumbing and heating equipment and supplies........... 62 
tats MINIT ME III oo co.cc. c50.5 ods < es ccccwceneeeesss 11 
Miscellaneous, total........... sb sens c46¥e¥ be 8s ceugeeens ss 26 
Beer, wine and spirituous liquors**................... a 
aide census kstseeksaiaheseauannonce 1179 
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Sales reported 





Percent* of collections dur- 
Number of | ing month to accounts receiv- 


Thousands of dollars ee able at , inning of month 
Apr. May May Apr. eal oe me Median percen 
1937 1937 1936 1937 May 1937 | May 1936 | Apr. 1937 

+ 4.1 1,838 1,640 1,765 61.3 64.0 
—29.9 983 914 1,403 57.0 50.8 
—10.2 14,949 13,319 16,650 50.5 45.0 
— 5.7 20,138 18,504 21,365 71.0 71.5 
— 6.1 11,349 10,899 12,087 44.0 43.1 
— 2.9 14,342 10,785 14,768 87.0 83.1 
—11.2 2,523 2,625 2,841 105.0 117.0 
+ 3.8 3,407 3,021 3,283 50.5 54.5 
— 6.4 31,885 29,277 34,053 95.0 100.0 
—12.9 8,086 7,289 9,284 118.3 131.6 
—3.4 19,041 16,681 19,707 48 55.9 55.0 54.6 
—19.0 575 391 710 — _ _ — 

— 7.9 258 257 280 13 40.0 46.0 40.0 
— 0.8 1,414 1,211 1425 | 17 69.0 55.0 71.0 
— 5.6 2,641 1,962 2,799 22 70.0 66.0 75.0 
—15.2 495 480 584 9 72.7 66.4 74.4 
+ 1.5 1,937 1,561 1,909 8 66.5 58.3 63.0 
—7.1 3,840 3,293 4,135 35 70.8 69.8 76.0 
— 0.8 3,522 2,564 3,552 35 62.8 64.0 71.0 
— 3.1 890 825 918 10 100.4 99.0 102.1 
— 2.0 7,201 6,678 7,347 30 63.7 70.4 68.9 
— 5.9 | 151,314 | 134,176 | 160,865 675 74.9 71.4 75.0 


fe 
_ 
” 
oo 





*These figures should not be related to sales figures for current month. They represent only ratio of collections during that month to accounts receivable at 
beginning of month. The wide differences existing between the percentages for various kinds of business are due principally to variations in terms of sales. 


**Insufficient number of reports at present to show results separately; figures now included with Miscellaneous. 





Sales and collections on accounts receivable of reporting 


MANUFACTURERS in 








15 industries May 1937 


Sales reported 








Percent* of coilections dur- 












Number of May 1937 percent- Number of | ing month to accounts receiv- 
Industry firms age change from: Thousands of dollars in able_at_beginning of month 
= May Apr. May May Apr. Gunna Median percentages 
1936 1937 1937 1936 1937 May 1937 | May 1936 | Apr. 1937 

i elena promnate: BOGO. os 0s ccc cccccccccsvces 124 +11.2 — 9.5 21,682 19,496 23,961 108.0 105.1 105.0 
er rer 43 +189 | —20'1 | “som | 3543 | “3.784 12:0 | 104:0 | 108-0 
ther mill products................ 16 +21. — 7. é f é 110. 122.2 
ao ~ eee = are cigumonns Wev cece 13 +23.0 + 3.8 3,399 2,763 3,276 194.5 154.4 190.8 
Textiles and their products, RMR Eh swe Giarlanadhs caancceae 74 +10.6 —17.6 13,526 12,231 16,409 59.6 66.0 65.0 
Clothing, men's, except hats... ............cceeseees z = = , oe ca — as es 56.5 

ing, Wi ’s, DI Sc ccnncecetesue — 9. —21. ‘ ‘ } : y 
——— oe oe oe, adiad we sdmucee esi il + 2.7 —22.9 1,918 1,868 2,489 59.4 65.0 65.8 
ne, SN I ona. 5 od ass a cncnah eb usce cesses ses 32 +45.1 —1.4 2,691 1,855 2,729 59.6 54.0 66.2 
Se Faas ass clack ia Mactan avign de Aes 22 +44.9 —1.4 1,853 1,279 1,880 57.1 50.7 62.1 
Lumber, timberand other miscellaneous forest products 10 +45.5 — 1.0 838 576 849 64.6 75.0 71.4 
Paper and allied products, total..............2seeceeeeees 59 +25.8 — 1.6 10,626 8,447 10,801 84.0 77.1 86.0 
yo ee eee ae 13 i? — = oon oa oe = = ot 

P. d oth ETE 29 ; — 4. . ’ ' A é S 
Waleane ot a . oe oe oe . a EERE 17 — = oa = — = = o* 
Printing, publishi d allied industries................ 9 +15.6 — 4. ‘i J 62.0 
Cheniiy naitaien euetente, RE Se ee er 41 +16.2 — 6.7 11,564 9,951 12,390 72.6 71.5 73.9 
SN «os i5 = caus < ois crsdibleescsseeey 18 — 3 a ye — ae a. = = 

Pharmaceuti ietary medicines.......... 13 — 2. —14. ‘ , ‘ E : : 
Dotroleuas a -_ re. ean ~ : — ase ween 12 + 7.3 +15.3 42,451 39,551 36,813 81.2 86.2 81.4 
AN I ig iin wh 0:4 cinls bavn'cs'sinie chenivess dv 005 9 +26.4 — 9.6 2,568 2,032 841 75.9 78.0 76.0 
Leather and its products, total................00-eeeeeees 30 +32.7 —10.7 8,643 6,514 9,679 59.0 61.0 70.0 
I ok ash tinciin ct ieads paceassevennasta 20 +29.4 —11.3 6,619 5,114 7,459 51.9 50.0 51.4 
Stone, clay and glass products... ...........,eeeeeeeeeeee: 14 +33.8 + 1.3 8,092 6,046 7,992 7.79 85.8 78.3 

6 I ERIE REE eC Orne err _ — _ 20 — — — ne ats 
Ir i Gas visio vbchewneedetoa 52 +39.6 — 7.9 40,912 29,315 44,401 86.2 84.5 87.8 
“Se 9 +413 | +20 | 2810 | 1989 | 3.755 72:0 | s0.8 | 78:8 
Ss heati ie Ge vetecan 8 +48.0 — 7. ’ s ’ : : 46.8 
0 Soldoe neseaehad 35 +39.1 | —8.6 | 36,607 | 26,316 | 40,045 90.3 90.6 94.7 
Non-ferrous metals and their products...................- 10 +39.9 — 4.9 4,337 3,099 4,560 84.0 77.0 84.0 
Machinery, not including transportation equipment, total. 47 +20.6 — 5.7 34,223 28,374 36,300 83.0 78.3 82.1 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and supplies... ..... 20 +16.5 — 3.3 24,185 20,767 25,017 86.0 82.8 87.2 
Other machinery: farm products 27 +32.0 | —11.0 10,038 7,607 11,283 70.0 76.0 74.0 
Motor-vehicle POTS, oo esc cc ccc scvscccsecvcesccoscceecs 12 +26.2 — 3.3 6,153 4,876 6,360 . 97.1 88.6 
Miscellaneous Imdustries.....<......c0scccccccccccccccseses 35 +18.5 +10.9 7,842 6,615 7,071 71.0 75.8 
Mone GiME oad pd cbak sens vewsecematedts 560 +20.7 3.2 215,799 178,825 222,819 77.9 80.0 

*These figures should not be related to sales figures for current month. They represent only ratio of collections during that month to accounts receivable at 
beginning of month. 
**Insufficient number of reports at present to show results separately; figures now included with industry group total. 
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PERCENTAGE OF INCREASE IN SALES OF 560 MANUFACTURERS 
IN 15 INDUSTRIES 


MAY 1937 COMPARED WITH MAY 1936 


INDUSTRY 


Non-ferr. mtis. & their prods.. 39.9 
Iron & steel & their products.. 39.6 
Stone, clay & glass products.. 33.8 
Leather and its products 


Paper and allied products.... 25.8 
Mohy., not incl. Transp. Eqmt. 20.6 
Chemicals and allied products. 16.2 
Print., pub. & allied indus 

Food and kindred products. . . 


Source: Marketing Research Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


PERCENTAGE OF CHANGE IN SALES OF 1179 WHOLESALERS IN 
21 KINDS OF BUSINESS 


MAY 19837 COMPARED WITH MAY 1936 


% Increase 
30 


KIND OF BUSINESS % Decrease 


10 0 


% Increase 


Plmbg. & htg. eqmt. & spls.4-37.4 
Machinery, eqmt. & supplies. +34 .6 


Paints and varnishes 
Lumber & building material .+16.8 
Paper and its products 


Shoes and other footwear... . 
Automotive supplies 
Meats and meat products... . 


Drugs and drug sundries... . 
Tobacco and its products... . 
Cithg. & frnshgs. exc. shoes.+ 7.5 


Leather and shoe findings....+ 0.4 
Miscellaneous 
Farm prod. (consumer goods)— 3.9 





Sales and collections on accounts receivable of reporting WHOLE- 
SALERS in 9 kinds of business, by geographic regions May 1937 


Kind of business and region 


Shoes and other footwear, total 
Middle Atlantic 
West North Central 

Drugs and drug sundries, total 
Middle Atlantic 


East South Central 
West South Central 
Pacific 


Electrical goods, total. ........... 


East North Central 
Pacific 

Groceries and foods, total 
Middle Atlantic. 


Weat North Central 
South Atlantic 


West South Central 
Pacific 

Paper and its products, total 
Middle Atlantic 
East North Central 
Pacific 


Plumbing and heating equipment and supplies, total... .. 


Middle Atlantic 
South Atlantic 


(Results shown only for those trades having a sufficient number of reports for one or more regions*) 


Percent of collections dur- 

Number of | ing month to accounts receiv- 

firms able at beginning of month 
re Median ntages 


May : 
10n8 \"May 1937 | May 1936] Apr. 1937 


1937 


May 
1936 


Apr. 


Apr. 
1937 


1937 
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1,838 65.0 
83 sah 


61.3 
50.5 


64.0 
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71.0 
71.1 
86.8 
79.1 
66.2 


62.0 
44.0 
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*States comprising regions: New England (Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont) 
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Middle Atlantic (New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania) — 

East North Central (Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Wisconsin) 

West North Central (Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota) ; 
South Atlantic (Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia) 
East South Central (Alabama, Kentucky, Mississippi, Tennessee) 

West South Central a? Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas) 

Mountain (Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, Wyoming) 

Pacific (California, Oregon, Washington) 
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The national income in 1929 is 
estimated at $81,034,000,000. 
The most generally accepted figures 
for the volume of installment sales 
for that year is six billion dollars. If 
we assume that one-quarter of this sum 
was paid in cash we have left four and 
one-half billions of dollars to be paid 
on installments. ‘This is five and one- 
half per cent of the annual income. 
Thus we see that the conditions as- 
sumed above in our hypothetical case 
are very nearly the conditions which 
really existed except that installment 
buying has not been so uniformly dis- 
tributed among all our people, Milan 
V. Ayers declared, in a recent issue of 
“Time-Sales Financing,” in discussing 
“Installment Facts and Fancies.” 

Not every man has spent five per 
cent of his income in this way; some 
have spent more than that and some 
less or none at all, but the net effect 
on our national economy has been very 
nearly what it would have been if 
every one had spent five per cent of his 
income for installment payments. 

Consideration of our hypothetical 
case indicated that the purchasing 
power of the nation was reduced about 
one-half of one per cent by reason of 
the practice of selling on installments. 
However, it is very certain that if we 
had never had installment selling the 
income of any recent year would have 
been able to purchase fewer goods than 
was actually the case, because if we 
had not had installment selling auto- 
mobiles and electric refrigerators and a 
good many other things would never 
have been produced in such volume and 
would not have benefited so greatly 
from the economies of mass production, 
so that the cost of all such goods would 
have been much higher ‘than it actually 
is. Thus the one incidental objection 
that installment selling has slightly 
decreased the national purchasing 
power is actually contrary to the facts. 


Personal 


y finance companies 


(Cont. from page 22) service and advice; 
to handle innumerable collections; to 
assist thousands now in regaining em- 
ployment; to keep the credit structure 
liguid to the extent of their operations, 





Consumer credit trends 


At the Conference on Consumer 

Financing, called by the Univer- 

li sity of Chicago, Wilford L. White, 

Chief of the Marketing Research 
Division, of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, presented some 
conclusions based upon new figures just 
issued by the Bureau of the Census in 
its census of business report on retail 
credit, released recently, and on the an- 
nual Retail Credit Survey of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, released about the middle of 
June, “Domestic Commerce” reports. 

In concluding his paper, Mr. White 
made the following statements: 

(1) The volume of consumer cred- 
it does not appear to be so great as it 
was in 1929. , 

(2) Although installment sales 
made by retailers are increasing more 
rapidly than sales for cash and on open 
credit, there is little evidence that the 
present volume has reached any alarm- 
ing proportions. 

(3) The practice of charging the 
cash customer with a pro-rated share 
of the cost of granting open credit in 
the same store will be discontinued 
when the consumer is prepared for and 
willing to buy merchandise under a 
two-price system, one price for cash 
and another for credit. 

(4) The facts available on the vol- 
ume of consumer credit and its cost 
to the business man and charge to the 
consumer are woefully lacking. It 
would appear to be a fertile field for 
statistical exploration. 

(5) The Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Department of 
Commerce, subject to other needs, is 
planning to broaden its research activi- 
ties in this field by initiating a study 
of installment selling, with the hope 
that following the report, current se- 
ries on consumer credit can be collected 
and released, probably once a month. 





and, after all, to receive net profits no 
greater than is customary in most suc- 
cessful retail businesses—is the part 
the personal finance companies are 
playing in modern life. They are not 
the bastard children of anti-social 
parentage but legitimate offsprings of 
the nation’s business, and they must be 
recognized as worthy members of the 
credit family. 


“Credit Control 


Most Important Retail 
Credit Problem for 1937”’ 


Say 77.3% of credit executives 





These Free Books Help Solve It! 


@ ‘Credit Control in the minds of most credit 
executives . . . is the most important problem for 
1937,"’ reported The Credit World for January, 
summarizing its nation-wide survey among credit 
managers. 

Here aré two books prepared especially to help 
you solve that problem. They were written by Dr. 
Clyde William Phelps, Head of the Department 
of Economics, University of Chattanooga, from 
a study of credit practice all over America. 

“The Ten Hidden Losses In Slow Charge 
Accounts”’ analvzes the costs of slow accounts— 
in interest, collection expense, poor turnover, 
lost customers, bad debts, impaired capital, and 
tells you how to reduce them. ‘‘A Controlled 
Credit Policy’’ explains a successful plan based 
on the credit policy of leading retailers. 


Send for FREE Copies! 
These booklets were prepared for the Research 
Department of Household Finance Corporation. 
Because of their timeliness and value to retail 
credit operation, we will gladly send you copies 
absolutely free. Mail the coupon—now. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 


‘Doctor of Family Finances” 


... one of the leading family finance organizations, 
with 228 offices in 148 cities 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
Dept. CFM-7, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Please mail me free copy of: 


0 The 10 Hidden Losses In Slow Charge Accounts 
0 A Controlled Credit Policy 
This request places me under no obligation in any way. 
TI cts iincteccnia eecin ee Nhe anes incepaisto ne aehaacasig nite sgen eee 


..State 


When writing to advertisers please mention Credit & Financial Management 
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This month's collectors: 
de 


Submitted for the approval of our readers 


by C. P. O'Kelly, Credit Manager, Schwabacher-Frey Co., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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“Missed Item” letter 
Gentlemen: -” 
In checking your account we find that you have apparently missed paying an item be- ™ 
cause the Invoice has probably been misplaced. de 
We are enclosing a copy of this Invoice and ask that you check it and if in order include ma 

it in your next remittance. for 
Very truly yours, act 

by 

th 

cis 

Gentlemen: of 
COOPERATION—Webster defines it—the association or collective action of persons for I‘ 
their common benefit, especially in industry. di 
Your account shows that we did not receive your remittance, covering your December ac- of 

count, in the amount of $........... 

Now that we have called this to your attention, may we have your cooperation in the , 
form of a check to bring your account up to date? ; 
Appreciating this favor, we are 0 
Very truly yours, ¢ 





— —_<, ~ai. 





Gentlemen: 


We are making a special effort this monti to bring all of our accounts which show a last 
year’s balance up to date. 

We are calling this to your attention because your account shows a December balance 
in the amount of $........... , which is now delinquent. 


Won’t you give us your cooperation and send your remittance at an early date to clear 
your 1936 account? 











We are confident that you will help us attain our objective and assure you of our appre- 
ciation of that help. 
Sincerely yours, 


writing can be obviated if proper methods ever devised for knowing just ing record. It is the Credit Interchange 
care is taken in the analysis of the how worthy your credit applicant is System of the National Association 
credit responsibility of the buyer. as a risk has achieved foremost standing of Credit Men. 


aE great deal of collection letter The most fundamental, up-to-date because it is based on the current pay- 
iV} 
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Credit sales 


dangerous? 


Expanding retail credit sales, while 

productive of increased immediate 

\y sales volume, are nevertheless be- 

coming a disturbing factor that 
may well be reflected in retarded fu- 
ture buying by consumers, with current 
developments demanding new empha- 
sis on the financial rather than the 
merchandising side, according to ex- 
ecutives in close touch with the retail 
credit situation, Thomas F. Conroy 
declares in “The New York Times.” 

Combined retail credit sales in the 
department-store field alone this year 
may be expected to approximate those 
for 1929, touching $3,770,000,000, 
according to estimates made recently 
by the credit management division of 
the National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation, in conjunction with the release 
of preliminary results of a survey of 
1936 credit operations in departments, 
dry goods and women’s apparel stores 
of the country. 

The division estimated that 48 per 
cent, or $3,120,000,000, would be de- 
rived this year from charge account 
purchases and more than 10 per cent, 
or $650,000,000, through installment 
selling in the department-store field. 

Credit sales through other retail dis- 
tributors, including the mail-order 
houses, automobile and appliance con- 
cerns, of course, are enormous. It was 
reported yesterday that one of the large 
mail-order companies alone is now 
doing $90,000,000 a year or more in 
time-payment business, compared with 
about one-third that amount during the 
depression low. So-called “‘soft goods” 
are included in the mail order credit 
sales, as well as in those of many de- 
partment stores and others. 

Leon Henderson, government econ- 
omist, a few days ago said the total 
installment debt in 1936, which has 
since been expanded, amounted to $9,- 
000,000,000, against $6,000,000,000 
in 1929, 

The credit management division re- 
ported its survey showed that install- 
ment sales accounted for 9.24 per cent 
of the total sales in the department- 
store field in 1936, compared with 8.02 
Per cent in the previous year, giving 
a net increase of (Cont. on page 31) 


my baby’s life was at stake” 


AworHEr trusted employe gone 
wrong. Another business faced with a 
crushing loss—possibly with ruin—be- 
cause the employer, like so many others, 
failed to understand one all-important 
fact about the threat of embezzlement. 


That fact, startling to many, is this: 
Embezzlers are not criminal types. A 
recent analysis of 1,001 actual cases 
shows that the vast majority are nor- 
mally honest men and women—tried 
and trusted employes—who have weak- 
ened under the pressure of personal 
emergencies, “borrowed” from their em- 
ployers, found themselves unable to re- 
pay, then continued to take more. 


The average employer may regard 
himself as “‘a good judge of character,” 
but the records do not always bear him 
out. They show that in all too many cases 
he pays dearly for his failure to protect 
himself against the possibility of em- 
ploye dishonesty—with the result that 


embezzlement costs American business 
over $200,000,000 a year, actually caus- 
ing more loss than fire. 


What can Employers do about it? 


We suggest two things: First, send 
for our new book, ‘1,001 Embezzlers,” 
and get a clear picture of the entire 
problem. This analysis of 1,001 actua] 
cases gives employers facts about why, 
when and how trusted employes go 
wrong—facts which have never been 
compiled and disclosed before. 


Second, consult your insurance agent 
or broker. Ask him to show you the 
new, simplified Fidelity Bond forms of 
the United States Fidelity and Guaranty 
Company. Clear, concise, free from tech- 
nical terms, they are today’s most effec- 
tive instruments of protection against 
employe dishonesty. 


Attach the coupon below to your business 
letterhead and a free copy of “1,001 Embezz- 


lers” will be sent to you by return mail. 


Consult your Agent or Broker as you would your Doctor or Lawyer 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY 
AND GUARANTY COMPANY 








UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY COMPANY 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Please send me a free copy of your new book, ‘‘1,001 Embezzlers.”’ 
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WITH WHICH IS AFFILIATED 
Fidelity ¢ Guaranty Fire Corporation 
IIOME OFFICES: BALTIMORE 
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The fall of 
the League 


AND FEAR CAME. By John T. 


Whitaker. The Macmillan Com- 

pany, New York. $2.50. 

This book can be added to that 
lengthening series of autobiographies, 
such as Sheehan’s Personal History, 
Farson’s The Way of A Transgressor, 
Gunther’s Inside Europe, Duranty’s I 
Write As I Please, and Webb Miller’s 
I Found No Peace, in which these 
roving journalists give us the story of 
their lives, mixed with a goodly and 
pleasant dose of contemporary history. 

In this case, however, Mr. Whita- 
ker, who has been a European corre- 
spondent for New York’s Herald 
Tribune for the last six years, puts 
more emphasis on the League of Na- 
tions, rather than on his own life. He 
went to Geneva as a firm believer in 
the League; but it was his bad fortune 
to see it collapse before his eyes. He 
had to report its most crucial failures, 
its failure to stop Japan in Manchuria, 
and Italy in Ethiopia. 

Of course, he looked for reasons to 
explain the failure of his ideal; and he 
concludes that the League was set up 
on an unsound basis by the victors in 
the World War. Bound up with the 
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failure of the League itself was the 


collapse of the disarmament confer- 
ences and all other peace efforts after 
the war. 

Woven into the story of these fail- 
ures are many of the most important 
events in contemporary history: the 
rise of Hitler; the Berlin “purge” of 
1934; the withdrawal of Japan and 
Germany from the League; the nu- 
merous conferences in Geneva; the en- 
try of the Soviet Union into the 
League; the assassination of Dolfuss 
and Mussolini’s war on Ethiopia. All 
these Mr. Whitaker saw with his own 
eyes. But he puts them into his book 
not as so many sensational, but isolated 
stories, for he sees that they fit into a 
complete picture, the picture of Eu- 
rope over which fear came because of 
the unbearable stresses and strains put 
on it by the unsound relationships fol- 
lowing the World War. It is an ab- 
sorbing book, good enough to be 
equipped with an index, which it un- 
fortunately lacks. 


Keeping 
up-to-date 


If you aren’t entirely convinced that 
the mind must be kept open to change, 
note this portion of a letter written in 
1828 by a member of the Lancaster, 
Ohio, School Board: “You are wel- 
come to use the schoolhouse to debate 
all proper questions in, but such things 
as railroads and telegraphs are impos- 
sibilities and rank infidelity.” 

Which brings to the mind of the 
Editor of “It’s Said and Done,” pub- 
lished by the Dictaphone Corporation, 
the following item from another pub- 
lication “Net Results” which he re- 
cently saw. 

Therein it says that “railroads were 
opposed because people said they would 
startle people and cause premature 
births among women, cattle and hogs; 
cause Cows to cease giving milk, and 
stop hens from laying. Automobiles 
went through the same barrage of op- 
position. Airplanes are looked upon 
with suspicion by the older generation. 
Even modern office equipment, such as 
dictating machines, has to fight against 
old fogyism. The wise man opens his 
mind and welcomes new ideas and new 
methods. Those who don’t are 
crowded out by competitors who dare 
to reach out for what is new.” 


ferent 


Democratic 
distribution 


“To solve our problems, we must 
learn to produce and to distribute 
Mu to the best advantage of all the 
people, and to employ the people 
generally in such production and dis- 
tribution. This, of course, will re- 
quire nationwide planning of the high- 
est order; but before we can have such 
nationwide planning, we must have 
nationwide understanding and nation- 
wide cooperation.” Edward A. Filene 
declared before the Woman’s National 
Democratic Club in Washington. 


“How are the masses of people to 
learn what to do? How are they to 
tell the difference between sound and 
unsound business practice? How are 
they to bring prices down to the lowest 
possible level, permitting consumers to 
become maximum consumers; and there- 
by not only increasing employment but 
employment in the ways which are of 
most benefit to the people generally ? 


“Well, the consumer cooperative is 
furnishing the answer. I didn’t say it 
was going to. I said it is; for the con- 
sumer cooperative movement in Amer- 
ica is now growing by leaps and bounds. 
And these cooperatives are not only 
thriving but are orienting the minds of 
their members to the facts of modern 


life. 


“Consumer cooperatives, having no 
other purpose than maximum service to 
their members as consumers, do not 
deal in shoddy goods. They can’t even 
think of it, for no profit could come to 
anybody from any such cheating. They 
don’t misrepresent their goods. They 
have no motive for doing so. They 
don’t know how low they can bring 
prices, so they find out. That is, they 
sell at prevailing prices, and then, at 
regular intervals, they return to the 
buyers every cent which they have paid 
above the actual cost of the goods and 
services after setting aside such reserves 
as the cooperating consumers themselves 
decide upon. 


“Then what do they do with the re- 
serves? That’s the most interesting 
question of all. For almost uniformly 
the consumer cooperatives, because 
they see all problems from the stand- 
point of the consumer, use their very 
first reserves for research—particularly 
for finding out what makes prices 


high:” 
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Credit sales 


\ dangerous? 


(Cont. from p. 29) 15.21 per cent in the 
ratio. According to J. Anton Hagios, 
manager of the division, the figures are 
evidence of a shift from cash, C.O.D. 
and “will-call” sales, and from regular 
thirty-day sales, to deferred payment 
purchases. 

Charge account sales in the field 
slowly followed the curve of install- 
ment selling upward, aggregating $2,- 
756,000,000, or 46.72 per cent of total 
department-store sales in 1936, against 
46.08 per cent in 1935. Thus there 
was a net increase of only 1.39 per 
cent for charge sales, as against the 
15.21 per cent gain in deferred-pay- 
ment volume. 

Mr. Hagios pointed out that, in ap- 
praising charge sales, it must be kept 
in mind a certain proportion includes 
short-term deferred payment accounts 
which have been introduced in the last 
two or three years to enable stores to 
sell “soft goods” or general merchan- 
dise on a limited form of deferred pay- 
ment plan. 

He warned that, although the ex- 
pansion in credit business, particularly 
in the installment branch, is gratifying 
from the standpoint of volume potenti- 
ality, at the same time it is becoming 
a “disturbing factor” not only in the 


We wave 


We wave no magic wand 
that will help us solve your 
insurance problem without 
an investigation. We do 
have a corps of earnest, and 
expert, representatives com- 
petent to conduct an insur- 
ance survey and to make an 
understandable analysis set- 
ting forth your insurance 
needs, and the cost of pro- 
viding the protection. You 
can have this service with- 
out charge. Write. 
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THE PHOENIX 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Cash Capital, + $6,000,000.00 
Surplus to Policyholders, $44,182,317.01 





economic life of the country, but from 
the standpoint of the welfare of in- 
dividual stores. 

“With a growing segment of the 
buying public mortgaging its future in- 
come in installment obligations which 
will, in all likelihood, amount to close 
to 10 per cent of our national income 
this year, it must be anticipated that 
the resulting installment debt is cer- 
tain to have a retarding effect on the 
future purchasing power of these con- 
sumers,” Mr. Hagios declared. 

“The situation calls for a new orien- 
tation in credit thinking, a new apprais- 
al of credit practices and more empha- 
sis on the financial aspects, heretofore 
somewhat submerged in the merchan- 
dising point of view.” 

“The most dangerous aspect of the 
present trend of expanding credit vol- 
ume is that among some there appears 
to be a willingness to go the limit in 
creating installment sales in the blind 
belief that since installment selling 
came through the depression years with 
a good record, it will not prove a dis- 
ruptive element in the future. 

“There is cause for concern in the 
eagerness for new volume, particularly 
installment business, that credit grant- 
ors may permit an unsound and over- 
extended laxity to rule their efforts to 
attract credit trade. In some places 
in retailing there is a distinct tendency 
to go far beyond the conditions of in- 
stallment selling which were considered 
essential to sound operation in 1929, 
such as an equitable down payment, 
substantial monthly payments, an aver- 


To » Magic 


No magic approaches the 
modern insurance policies 
in ability to safeguard busi- 
ness. You wouldn't be with- 
out this protection and you'd 
purchase more insurance if 
you knew you weren't com- 
pletely protected. Maybe 
you are completely protect- 
ed. The way to find out is to 
ask us to survey your insur- 
ance set-up. 
SINCE 1850 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Cash Capital, - + $2,000,000.00 
Surplus to Policyholders, $16,589,071.08 
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Beles 


age maturity of 10° to 12 months; and, 
above all, confinement of installment 
selling to durable goods with a re- 
possession value covering at least as 
long a period as the time of the 
contract.” 

Reports in retail circles recently 
agreed that so far credit losses have 
been small. One of the leading mail- 
order concerns, which some time ago 
put everything in its catalog on a time- 
sales basis, has credit losses, for ex- 
ample, of less than one-half of 1 per 
cent. The experience of department 
stores and others has been similar so 
far. 





How's business? 
Turn to: pages 24—25—26 





Trailers under 
auto coverages 


Unless specific indorsement has been 
issued and attached to the policy, the 
National Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion has been notified that when a 
house trailer is attached to an automo- 
bile it invalidates the insurance for 
public liability and property damage. 

The rate of insurance is increased, 
this varying in different localities. 
Dealers hold a contingent liability on 
cars in many instances. According to 
one insurance company, a similar rul- 
ing applies to the trailer insurance 
being void unless the automobile that 
pulls it is covered by a like insurance 
in the same company. Fire and theft 
coverage is not affected, however, but 
that coverage is still limited to the 
automobile unless specific provision 
has been made for the trailer, too. 


Wand 


Wands were used by the 
ancient magi to make prop- 
erty reappear. Today, mod- 
ern businessmen use insur- 
ance to produce the same 
results. 
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Group policy to 
protect creditors 


A new classification of group in- 
surance which would permit creditor 
interests to protect themselves against 
the death of a debtor would be legalized 
under terms of a bill offered in the 
Michigan Legislature by Senators Earl 
Munshaw, Grand Rapids, and Earnest 
Brooks, Holland. Senator Brooks 
operates a large insurance agency. 

The Munshaw-Brooks measure, re- 
ferred to the Senate Insurance Com- 
mittee, would affect chiefly banks or 
other lending agencies or installment 
merchandisers or purveyors of property. 
Amending the group insurance section 
of the insurance code, the bill would 
add the following provision, quoted in 
part: 

“Life insurance covering only the 
lives of all members of a group of per- 
sons for not more than $10,000 on any 
one life, numbering not less than 100 
new entrants to the group yearly, who 
become borrowers from one financial 
institution, including subsidiary or affi- 
liated companies, or who become pur- 
chasers of merchandise or other tangible 
property from one vendor under agree- 
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ment to repay the sum borrowed or to 
pay the balance of the price of the 
merchandise or other tangible property 
purchased in installments over a period 
of not more than ten years, to the extent 
of their indebtedness to said financial 
institution or vendor, but not to ex- 
ceed $10,000 on any one life, written 
under a policy which may be issued 
upon the application of and made pay- 
able to the financial institution or ven- 
dor or other creditor to whom such 
vendor may have transferred title to 
the indebtedness, as beneficiary, the pre- 
mium of such policy to be payable by 
the financial institution, vendor or 
other creditor 


Disability: accident 
or occupational 


A mandate was issued on April 19th 
by the Nebraska Supreme Court com- 
manding the Employers Liability As- 
surance Corporation to appear in the 
District Court at Omaha and defend 
the $50,000 damage suit brought by 
Eunice Roth, a former employe, against 
the Updike Investment Company, the 
New York Journal of Commerce re- 
ports. 

“This is the first order of the kind 
ever issued by the Supreme Court,” it 
says “and is expected to serve as a pre- 
cedent in future controversies over 
whether a blanket workmen’s compen- 
sation policy covers the particular tort 
or wrong involved. It was secured by 
use of the declaratory judgment law, 
devised to short circuit litigation. 

“The girl, a telphone operator, sued 
her employer for permanent disability, 
alleged to have resulted from being 
compelled to work under inclement 
conditions while the company’s build- 
ing was being remodeled. Because the 
petition did not allege that injury was 
the result of accident the insurance com- 
pany denied responsibility, alleging 
that if the allegations were true suit 
was actually to recover for an occupa- 
tional disease, not covered by Nebraska 
compensation laws. The court says 
the liability of the company is for a 
jury to determine.” 


Personal effects 
floater changes 


Four changes in the rates and rules 
affecting personal effects floater policies 
have been adopted by the executive 
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committee of the Inland Marine Un- 
derwriters Association and are reported 
by the New York Journal of Com- 
merce as follows: 

“(a). The additional premium for 
attachment of the domicile endorse- 
ment shall be 25 per cent of the total 
premium otherwise required to be 
charged but not less than a minimum 
annual additional premium of $10, 
which minimum additional premium 
shall be subject to short rate for short 
term. 

“(b). The additional premium for 
the deletion of the unattended auto- 
mobile clause shall be $10 per annum, 
subject to short rate for short term, 

“(c). The additional premium for 
the deletion of the exclusion of stu- 
dents property shall be at the rate of 4 
per cent of the total amount insured 
but not less than minimum annual addi- 
tional premium of $5, which minimum 
additional premium shall be subject to 
short rate for short term. 

“(d). The additional premium for 
the extension of the policy to cover 
named persons permanently residing 
with the assured shall be $5 per annum 
per person, which additional premium 
shall be subject to short rate for short 
term.” 


1937: Credit Interchange Year 


Getting jobs 


Development of a permanent nation- 
wide system of public employment of- 
fices to provide efficient employment- 
exchange facilities to all communities 
in the country is the major responsibil- 
ity of the United States Employment 
Service. During the formative stage, 
the permanent system of affiliated State 
employment services operating under 
the guidance of the United States Em- 
ployment Service was supplemented by 
the directly federally operated National 
Reemployment Service. At the end of 
the first year, the federation of State 
offices provided facilities only to 37.6 
per cent of the gainful workers of the 
country, the remainder being served by 
the National Reemployment Service. 
By the end of December 1936, the 
State employment services had so grown 
that they were able to provide facilities 
to 56.8 per cent of the gainful workers 
of the country. 
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Burglary rates on 
many lines revised 


Complete revision of the manual of 
burglary, robbery and theft insurance, 
was recently announced by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters. Although there are no 
major rate changes, rates for many cov- 
erages have been reduced and in a few 
instances slight increases are effective, 
based on the underwriting experience 
of the companies. ‘The rates for many 
open stock classifications are reduced 
countrywide. 

Some of the important commodities 
affected are women’s and girls’ cloth- 
ing, silks and satin piece goods and raw 
materials, hosiery, and wines and 
liquors. Increases are effective on 
men’s and boys’ wear, shoes and 
cameras. Several obsolete classifica- 
tions have been discarded and some 
new ones added. 

For some time, according to the Na- 
tional Bureau announcement, it has 
been realized that conditions in the tex- 
tile industry have so changed that ap- 
plication of the old manual rules 
worked hardship on many manufac- 
turers and dealers in piece goods. 

After careful study, this situation 
has been remedied by the adoption of 
a new rating method which permits a 
“split” coverage and graduated, spe- 
cific rates on various types of materials 
in stock. This plan has been endorsed 
by representative groups of the textile 
merchants, according to the National 
Bureau. 

An important feature of the new 
manual is the inclusion of rates and 
rules for many new all-risk and legal 
liability policies which have been de- 
veloped since the broadening of bur- 
glary insurers’ underwriting powers by 
amendment to statutory law. 


Hotels 


The 28,822 hotels which made re- 
turns show an average of $504 total 
receipts for each of the 1,428,646 guest 
rooms reported. Restricted, however, 
to the 3,370 hotels operating less than 
nine months of the year, total receipts 
per guest room average only $300, as 
compared with a corresponding aver- 
age of $528 for all year-round hotels. 
An average of one employee for every 
$2,173 total receipts is obtained by di- 
viding the $720,145,000 total income 
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7 FOR BUSINESS — 





Technically speaking, surety bonds are not insurance. They pro- 


vide indemnity against loss. 


But practically speaking, a National Surety Fidelity bond has 


proved to be “life” 


insurance for many a business. 


The residents of National Surety Town live securely —pro- 
tected in their jobs—in their ownership of businesses—by the invis- 
ible armor of National Surety protection. National Surety each year 
promptly settles just claims for losses that would otherwise bring 
an end to many an enterprise and the business lives of thousands. 

National Surety representatives everywhere—themselves picked 
men—are selling Fidelity bonds and blanket bonds; plus protection 
against burglary, forgery, and many other dangers. 


NATIONAL SURETY CORPORATION 


VINCENT CULLEN, PRESIDENT 


Copyright National Surety Corporation, 1937 


New York 





for all hotels by the 291,165 hotel em- 
ployees. Adding to the total number 
of employees the 24,573 active hotel 
proprietors, this average receipt figure 
becomes $2,281 for each person (ex- 
cept members of proprietors’ families) 
actively engaged in the hotel business. 
—“Domestic Commerce” 


Husbands, beware! 


She was a big, strong woman, and 


the burglar she had tackled and cap- 
tured bore unmistakable signs of 
punishment. | 

“It was very plucky of you, 
madam,” said the magistrate, “to set 
upon the burglar and capture him, but 
need you have blackened both his eyes 
and knocked all of his front teeth out ?” 

“Well,” said the woman, “how was 
I to know it was a burglar? I’d been 
up waiting for my husband for three 
hours, and I thought it was him.” 
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Simplified 
payrolls 














Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing 
Company, 1735 North Paulina Street, 
Chicago, announces a new simplified 
payroll method which is said to be ac- 
curate, economical, rapid and flexible. 
This idea is adaptable and can be used 
in practically all kinds of business. 
Only three forms are required and one 
operation affects them all. The forms 
are perforated so they may be hung on 
a peg board and if placed in sequence 
the payroll check of each employee 
may be written in sequence, and at the 
same time his earnings are also re- 
corded together with the information 
entered on the payroll register. The 
system is so arranged that the work 
can be distributed among a number of 
clerks. This method will be explained 
to anyone calling at any of the Comp- 
tometer offices throughout the country 
and a circular is available from the 
company which explains the principle 
and illustrates the basic forms. 










































































































































Typewriter pad 


“The Burgess Typewriter Pad” is 
offered by the Shipman-Ward Manu- 
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facturing Company, 325 N. Wells St., 
Chicago. This is a sound absorbent 
pad which consists of a patented per- 
forated metal sheet on a base of bal- 
sam wool. -Sponge rubber desk grip- 
pers are underneath thereby preventing 
it from moving around on the desk. 
The company claims that this pad is 
unusually durable and easy to clean. 
The areas at the corners are slightly 
depressed thus holding the typewriter 
in place. 


List finder 


A sliding arrow point at the right 
side, which may be set at any letter 
in the alphabet on the cover is fea- 
tured in the construction of the new 
Bates List Finder. By pressing the 
finger on a catch, the cover is released, 
which, motivated by a spring, opens, 
disclosing the list corresponding with 
the letter indicated, “Office Appliances” 
reports. Cards providing space for 
1380 items—rates, formulae, telephone 
numbers, prices, recipes, etc.—are held 
in this List Finder. Renewable fillers 
may be had. A descriptive circular, in- 
cluding prices, is obtainable from The 
Bates Manufacturing Company, 


Orange, N. J. 





A new payroll typewriter (above), 
one equipped with a wide carriage and 
other special features, is now being 
marketed by Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Company, Detroit, Michigan. It 
enables small and medium-sized con- 
cerns to meet Social Security .report 
requirements efficiently and at low cost. 

The new payroll typewriter writes 
these’ four records—employee’s state- 
ment, earnings record, pay check or 
envelope, and payroll journal—at one 
time and in a fraction of the time re- 
quired by pen-and-ink methods. And 
this typewriter offers the plus advan- 
tage of electric carriage return—letting 
electricity do the heavy part of the job! 

Payroll forms are handled with the 
ease and speed with which a letter- 
head is inserted in a correspondence 











typewriter. The wide journal sheet js 
inserted first around the platen an 
faced with a carbon sheet of equal 
width. Employee’s statement and pay 
check or envelope, and the individual 
earnings record are aligned in a unique 
manner and inserted, as a unit, in the 
machine. Insertion is facilitated by 
one of the machine’s special features, 
the journal rack, while the feed roll 
bail keeps the journal in position. 

Details of the employee’s statement 
(his receipt) appear, at one striking of 
the typewriter keys, on the statement, 
the earnings record, and the journal, 
Tabulating to the check position, the 
operator then writes the employee's 
check and a check register, which com- 
poses the right side of the permanent 
payroll journal. 

The heavy work ordinarily connect. 
ed with typing is eliminated by this re. 
markable typewriter. Instead of hav. 
ing to return the wide carriage by 
hand at the end of each posting line, 
the operator simply touches a key and 
the carriage returns electrically and the 
forms are line spaced automatically. A 
touch of a key also shifts instantly for 
capital letters. With the machine it- 
self doing the heavy work, operator 
fatigue is lessened, errors are reduced, 
and production increased. 

In addition to payroll work, this 
Burroughs typewriter is readily adapt- 
able to other typing jobs. It can be 
used for preparing statistical reports, 
financial reports and other wide forms; 
for writing customer’s invoices and 
statements; and for general corre- 
spondence typing. 

Many concerns have been without a 
wide carriage typewriter because of 
lack of sufficient work for one. With 
the added obligation of making Social 
Security reports and records, the put- 
chase of wide carriage typewriters is 
now justified, permitting its advantages 
to aid the office in many ways. 


- 
Youth 


The octogenarian, Mr. Jones, dur- 
ing an operation for the rejuvenation 
of youth, became very impatient. 

“Don’t be so restless,” growled the 
nurse. 

The poor man went on moaning. 

“Don’t cry, the pain will vanish.” 

“I’m not crying because of pain,” 
explained the old man, “I’m afraid I'll 
be late for school.” 
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Mass distribution hit by 
' ° ss 
= chain store tax decision \ 0 M 1 R 5 
qual 
d pay : ; , 
idea Sweeping changes in national mass 
niga distribution methods, emphasizing 
‘ the the establishment by the food 
it chains of “super markets” and the 
ball possible elimination by the major 
a chains of from 30 to 60 per cent of 
ral the smaller units now in operation, tl iii 
were foreseen recently by chain and 
| ” 
a other merchandising authorities as like- dt UTI | ee KETEER 
ail ly to follow in the wake of the Su- 
will preme Court decision upholding the WHEN SUA, 
the Louisiana Chain Store Tax Laws, the 
~ New York Times says. 
vee s 2 ‘ 
an It was pointed out that action by tt MELA 
] the chain stores as a result of the de- 
— cision would include several alterna- MOVES Hh 
aim tives. Outstanding is the strong prob- 
5a ae ability that the number of units will 
ie be reduced and super-markets estab- 
. lished, each one of which will be a 
‘ling Book May Help You substitute for a substantial number of 
a ‘i the smaller stores now in operation. 
d the do a better job of The second alternative, it was 
; seg" . 9 pointed out, would be the revival of 
. z financial management the voluntary chain plan, particularly 
1e it- It explains a modern plan A _ ey — — es es 
ist ed mone . ke a 7 
on for oe a le si nounced that it was considering a plan 
2 Ee to sell out its units to store managers 


Keeping an active business supplied with work- 


hi h and serve them as a wholesale distribu- 
this ing capital requires an entirely new technique these 














. Num- | tor, thus avoiding the tax. This plan 
Japt- days. Bank requirements are much stiffer [ > I : 
" : cone, Sint ane Netaaes qecarearns regulations | 125 been experimented with in Iowa 
Be non nee fing pes heating irew, needs | and one other State and is still being 
inventory—taw or finished—and if it is reasonably | carefully considered, A. & P. officials 
rms; non-perishable and can be segregated and identi- 7 » fi. . 
F fied—Douglas- ian can set up a bonded field | intimated. ® 
an warehouse wherever your inventory may be | , ; ; HE “ROUTINE-RACKETEER” may be 
and give your bank a sound basis for supplying the Other alternatives include the clos- ‘aes sie Vadinaes of eae 
orre- money you need, at a reasonable rate. __ F = aah , 8 Y : Y 
We are a national service organization, with ing of many or all units in States such without anyone being aware of the 
i e one ee . e e 
=a seeds lead Sod speedy transaction of | as Louisiana, particularly the dropping tribute he collects. 
ut a any type of field warehousing. snal b Modern business has found a way to 
of marginal stores by the weaker ; : 
e of JUST MAIL THE COUPON . ; : lock out this racketeer. Edison shows 
. - : chains, or those established as experi- he ! With Ediphone Voice Writ- 
NVith —for the booklet. It covers field warehousing ; the way: WI mphone voice 
ocial briefly but Compcehensively.. ew sombacts: ments to determine the sales volume ing, you dictate any time. You answer 
pur Warchpicitg. Praction! Itustretions of Field Ware. | in any given trading area. The re- correspondence a es 
: * $ inane ; idi c« . n 
sis for Hdd” Warehousing: Uniform. Warchouse | Maining alternative would be the pass- | YU" ‘You‘tonfirm appointments, tele 
ages = ey aes born cis candaee snot of ing on of the levy to consumers in the phone calls instantly. You stop paying 
. Seanciag. oes So avoid. Gladly | form of higher prices. graft to Routine and add 20% to 50% 
Why not ‘ask for further details about Field to your business capacity! 
Warehousing as a basis for cheuiaing. « wider, The Ediphone is made in the famous 
Sore Ey MO Z Edison Laboratories. No finer dictating 
DOUGLAS GUARDIAN Lumber jobs equipment is produced! Try it on our 
= - “You-Pay-Nothing” Plan. For details, 
ae Warehouse Corporation For every 1,000 board feet of plan- phone The Ediphone, 
tion Nation-Wide Warehousing Service ing-mill lumber delivered at the con- Your City, or address 
New Orleans, La. Chicago, Ill. struction site, 32.7 man-hours of em- Desk CF-67— 
die 118 N. Front St. 100 W. Monroe St. | ,Joyment were required in production 
nese, ie. — and transportation processes. Other pma L.Ed 
‘ing nea Tex ¥ a types of lumber created different WEST ORANGE, N. J.. U.S.A. 
ch,” Los Angeles, Cal Memphis, Tenn. amounts of employment, the more fin- 
in” e marhrsignagieush he yates or “ee “T | ished products requiring more labor. 
9 uardian Warehouse le . ° 
rll 1 “00 Weet Monroe St. Chicago, Illinois ; Thus, in the case of hardwood flooring, 
: Please send, me your booklet “Financing the each 1,000 flooring feet of product 
i yatdottr ne tesa 1 | created 83.0 man-hours of employment 
a RE SS a ee ee eee ee ; in fabrication at the mill and in trans- 
RAR ok teri dg ssn Wen gn eves sg enitoe est vee portation to the place where it was to 
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1) Fourteen past national presidents were present at the opening session on Monday morning. William Fraser was the 
ourteenth not shown in above picture. How many of the above thirteen can you call by name? (2) Secretary Vane 
Chase of Los Angeles and retary Lawrence Holzman of San Diego present a group of Southern Californians. 
(3) Luncheon in honor of Judge Florence E. Allen, Justice United States Circuit Court of Appeals, on Monday noon. 
At the back of the group are Executive Manager Heimann, President Pilsbury and Secretary Hugh Wells of Cleveland. 
At Mr. Wells’ left Mrs. William Fraser, Mrs. Don Ross, Justice Allen, Mrs. Pilsbury and a friend of Justice Allen. 
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Controlled 
credit 


fundamentals 


been adopting a modern practical 

credit and collection system which 

accomplishes two main objectives: 
1. increases charge sales; 2. decreases 
the costs of doing a credit business, C. 
W. Phelps declares in “Controlled 
Credit Policy” published by House- 
hold Finance Corp. 

To do these two things, you must 
have a Controlled Credit Policy, which 
is by far the most efficient for making 
prompt-paying customers out of your 
slow accounts. Turning slow-pays 
into prompt-paying customers increases 
credit sales and also greatly reduces 
the main costs of doing a charge busi- 
ness. 

There are six fundamental principles 
of a Controlled Credit Policy for any 
kind of retail business: 


eco progressive stores have 
i 


1. Investigate thoroughly and se- 
lect new charge customers carefully. 


2. Explain clearly to each new 
charge customer just what your terms 
are, and get his definite agreement to 
pay within those terms. Also, estab- 
lish his credit limit. 


3. Follow up promptly, sending 
out the first reminder on the next day 
if possible (or within five days at the 
latest) after bills have become past 
due. 


4. Suspend slow-pays, who have 
not paid by the end of your credit 
period, from further credit until they 
have paid up. 

5. Help delinquents, by showing 
them how they can pay you imme- 
diately, instead of merely dunning and 
threatening them. 

6. Act decisively with those who 
are able but apparently unwilling to 
pay by promptly using collection pres- 
sure, collection agencies or legal serv- 
ices. 

—Domestic Commerce. 


Confusing 

“Now, sir,” said the counsel to the 
witness, “did you, or did you not, on 
the date in question, or at any time, 


TO FEEL 
SECURE 


“Contingency Credit” is his respon- 
sibility. When unforseen events take 
place and insurance becomes the 
source of payment, his sound judg- 
ment is rewarded. 


Among the companies that get his 
“OK” is Figeman’s Fund. Assets 41 
millions. . . policyholders’ surplus 24 
millions...74 years without a de- 
fault...these and other factors 
assure him of Strength, Perma- 
nence and Stability. 


You, too, have a right to feel secure 
when your policies are in Fireman's 
Fund. Over 11,000 agents in 
America. 





LUSUTANCE LS 
WM a company 


ok fee 


ynpany ~ Occidental Insurance Company 


Home Fire & Marine Insurance Compan 


PREMANS FUND GROU 


Fireman's Fund Indemnity Company ~ Occidental dodeunily cea 


NewYork - Chicago - 


SAN FRANCISCO” - 


Boston -: Atlanta 


Fire Automobile Marine - Casualty» Fidelity» Surety 


DEPENDABLE 


INSURANCE 


SINCE 1863 





previously or subsequently say or even 
intimate to the defendant or anyone 
else, whether friend or mere acquain- 
tance, or in fact, a stranger, that the 
statement imputed to you, whether just 
or unjust, and denied by the plaintiff, 
was a matter of no moment or other- 
wise? Answer—did you or did you 
not?” 

“Did I or did I not what?” asked 


the witness weakly. 


Insurance census 

Sixty-nine thousand three hundred 
and fifty-four insurance organizations 
operating in the United States in 1935 
employed an average of 389,519 per- 
sons to whom they paid an aggregate 
pay-roll of $676,726,000, according to 
a report on “Insurance,” just released 
by the Bureau of the Census. The 
Census tabulations include 4,428 car- 
riers, 8,302 branches, 56,624 agencies. 
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has no part in passing on credit reports. 


For dependable facts and information.... 


SPECIFY HOOPER-HOLMES REPORTS 





Job prospects 


The proportion of the population 
engaged in farming’ has progress- 
M ively declined ever since records 

have been kept. The whole ex- 
perience of modern economic life has 
been marked by a steady flow of work- 
ers from agriculture into those activi- 
ties which are concentrated in urban 
locations. During the depression the 
tendency was reversed, but it seems 
probable that the long-time trend of 
the pre-depression days will be re- 
sumed. 

The history of agriculture in this 
country has amply illustrated the in- 
creasing productivity of the individual 
farm worker equipped with power ma- 
chinery. Agriculture appears to be 
at a point where technical advance 
will enable a much smaller personnel 
to produce a much larger output. The 
only alternative to reduced personnel 
lies in the hope of increased use. 

There. is some hope, however, that 
there will be a continuous increase in 
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the demand for non-food products of 
the farm. Already a number of farm 
products are finding their way into 
manufactured articles. It has been 
suggested that cornstalks, straw, and 
other fibrous materials be made into 
paper and allied products. 

As a matter of practical considera- 
tion, however, it must be remembered 
that the quantity of cornstalks and 
straw annually produced in this coun- 
try is several times that which would 
be required to make all the paper and 
board now manufactured here, and 
that there is more than enough to meet 
any probable demand for cellulose and 
cellulose products for many years to 
come. Furthermore, the Southern 
states are growing at least 200,000,000 
cords of pine every year, which is far 
more economical as a source of cellu- 
lose. 

Another suggestion is that the gov- 
ernment require a percentage of grain 
alcohol in all motor fuel. But public 


ia or ele 





opinion toward this use of alcohol is 
not likely to be favorable as long as 
low-cost gasoline is available. It is 
difficult to see how agriculture, at lest 
during the next 25 years, can open tie 
way for a migration from the city to 
the farms. It is equally difficult to 
see how agriculture can make room for 
more than one-fifth of the excess of 
farm births over deaths—even if the 
output per farmer does not increase. 

Forestry could, as we have already 
observed, give permanent employment 
to large numbers. The National Re- 
sources Board has indicated that an 
ideal forestry program would involve, 
among other projects, the development 
of 75,000,000 acres of submarginal 
farm land for uses other than farming. 
On such a project an average of about 
1,500,000 men working six months a 
year would be needed for development, 
protection, and maintenance. It is 
doubtful, however, whether forestry 
and conservation work, either under 
ideal or probable programs, will absorb 
any appreciable numbers of industrial 
unemployed in addition to the CCC 
workers and rural residents. 

Although mining will eventually be 
faced with increased labor require- 
ments as leaner deposits and thinner 
beds at greater depth are worked, a 
return to 1929 business levels could 
hardly more than bring the total num- 
ber of workers to within 7 or 12 per 
cent of the 1929 numbers. 

Factory output will undoubtedly ex- 
pand greatly in the near future; but 
this does not mean that employment 
will undergo a proportionate expan- 
sion. Prior to 1920, increased output 
meant increased employment; but dur- 
ing the twenties the amount which an 
industrial worker could produce in- 
creased much faster than the total 
amount produced. During the depres- 
sion the output per man-hour continued 
to rise. Short of governmental regu- 
lation, this trend is likely to continue. 

In utilities and transportation as a 
whole it is hard to see how any more 
men could be employed, and it is pos- 
sible that even less manpower will be 
required as automatic controls and 
general rationalization become more 
effective. 

Our hope, then, for greater employ- 
ment opportunity narrows down to the 
fields of professional and public serv- 
ice. Here the demand is limited only 
to the effective purchasing power of 
the recipients.—Domestic Commerce. 
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NEWS ABOUT CREDIT MATTERS 


A Section Devoted to Association Affairs 
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Annual OUR NEW PRESIDENT 42nd Annual 
Report Of NACM 
President Meet 


Pilsbury 


by EDWARD PILSBURY 


President, National Association of 
Credit Men 


To have been privileged to 
serve as your President for the 
past year has been an honor I 
assure you, and an experience 
that cannot fail to leave its im- 
press on ones character for the 
remainder of ones life. The 
happy memories of our close 





friendship together shall be 
amongst my most cherished rec- 
ollections. Whilst I have not 
had the opportunity to visit all 
of our 124 splendid Associations 
located in as many Cities 
throughout America, and to meet 
and to greet you personally, I 
have had occasion to visit a suf- 
ficient number of you to learn 
from your hearty handclasps 
and the cordiality of your per- 
sonal greeting just how warmly 
your heart-throbs are attuned in 
unison to the aims and purposes 
of the National Association of 
Credit Men. 

Last year in July I attended 
the organization meeting of the 
Committee appointed to outline 
the policies of our Expansion 
and Development Program. It 
was deemed advisable to have 
the Expansion and Development 
Program thoroughly discussed, 
understood, and approved by 
conferences scheduled in the 
Western, Central, and Eastern 
Divisions of our Association be- 
fore submitting same to our gen- 
eral membership. Consequently 
the actual solicitation of funds 
with which to carry out the Pro- 
gram did not get under way as 
early as we had anticipated. 
While there is yet considerable 
work to be done, I am happy to 
say the response from our mem- 
bership has been very gratifying. 
A number of Associations have 
reached their quota, and I am 
contident our goal shall soon be 
attained. 

A year ago I weighed the 
Prozram on its investment 
value. I have since then had 
opportunities to meet with credit 
mei) in many of our Associa- 
tions. Their viewpoints and 
the'r reactions have confirmed 
my belief of a year ago that 

‘Continued on Page 46) 


Paul Fielden Is New N.A.C.M. 
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President Named at Chicago 


Paul Fielden, The Norton 
Company, Worcester, Mass., a 
former National director and a 
National vice-president in 1935- 
36 is the new president of the 
National Association of Credit 
Men. Perhaps known to more 
N.A.C.M. members than any of 
the other younger leaders, 
Mr. Fielden’s selection by the 
nomination committee was a de- 
cidedly popular one. Mr. 
Fielden has attended a number 
of National conventions as well 
as state and district conferences 
where he has been readily rec- 
ognized as an outstanding leader 
through his work on various 
committee assignments. At 
the Los Angeles convention this 
leadership was recognized by 
his election to the office of Na- 
tional vice-president represen- 
ting the eastern division. At 
the Richmond convention Mr. 
Fielden, because of press of 
work at his office, found it 
necessary to decline re-election. 
The enthusiastic reception given 
his election at the closing ses- 
sion of the convention on Thurs- 
day morning was striking evi- 





dence of the high regard for 


| our new president. 


Two of the vice-presidents, 
Lawrence J. Bradford, Lunken- 
heimer Co., Cincinnati, O., and 
H. S. Collinsworth, Gramling & 
Collinsworth, Atlanta, Ga., were 
re-elected for a second term. 
Mr. Bradford represents the 
Central Division and Mr. Col- 
linsworth represents the Eastern 
division. D. I. Bosschart, Eng- 
Skell’ Co., San Francisco, Cal., 
is the new vice-president for the 
Western division. The three 
vice-presidents have had broad 
experience in local and National 
credit affairs and will be valu- 

ble helpers in the new adminis- 
tration. 

According to N.A.C.M. cus- 
tom, eight new directors were 
elected to the National board. 
The new members of the Na- 
tional board are: 

J. K. Clemens, The Texas 
Co., Dallas, Texas, Charles 
Johnston, Williams & Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.. H. W. Minchin, 
Requa Electric Co., Rochester, 
N. Y., Joseph Rubanow, Manu- 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Big Success 


The 42nd annual convention 
of the National Association of 
Credit Men held in Chicago 
June 21 to 24 inscribed several 
new records on the annals of 
our Association. 


In registration it was the 
largest by several hundred since 
the present system of conven- 
tion registration was estab- 
lished. At the time of going 
to press with the July issue of 
the magazine the final check 
had not been completed but it 
was estimated that the total 
would reach nearly 3,000. 


The convention program also 
established a new high stand- 
ard. The ‘Wionday morning 
session was highlighted with a 
talk by Dr. Allen D. Albert, a 
past president of Rotary In- 
ternational. In the afternoon 
session Justice Allen of the U. S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals gave 
some interesting views on life 
in her inspirational address“Ad- 
ventures in Understanding’. At 
this session Executive Manager 
Henry H. Heimann gave the 
key-note address of the conven- 
tion, his subject this year being 
“America’s Balance Sheet”. 
While Mr. Heimann is noted 
in the business world as a clear 
thinker and speaker on economic 
subjects, his keynote address at 
the Chicago convention added 
considerably to his prestege as 
a business analyst. 


Other important addresses 
were made by William O. 
Douglas, Commissioner, Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission, 
Washington, D. C., and by R. 
H. Cabell, President, Armour 
and Company, Chicago., Hon. 
Daniel C. Roper, Secretary of 
Commerce brought an impor- 
tant message to credit men at 
the final session on Thursday 
morning. Secretary Roper’s 
subject was “Credit Guidance 
in Safe Business”. 

The Credit Congress of In- 
dustry, the seventh in the series 








of individual group sessions, 
also established an all-time rec- 
ord with 42 groups holding 
secsions on Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday. Under the _ general 
chairmanship of Allen Selby, 
Credit Manager, The Daily 
News, Chicago, this the Seventh 
Credit Congress of Industry be- 
came an exceptionally important 
feature of the Chicago conven- 
tion. Plans were inaugurated 
at many of these 42 group ses- 
sions which will have an im- 
portant bearing upon credit 
methods and practices in vari- 
ous lines of trade during the 
next 12 months. 

The entertainment as pro- 
vided by the host Association 
also set a new record for nov- 
elty and delightful amusement. 
Starting with the President’s 
Ball on Monday evening in the 
grand ball room at the Stevens 
Hotel the entertainment pro- 
gram and the special plans for 
pleasure of the visiting ladies 
was given. high praise by the 
visitors. The fact that Old Sol 
turned on the heat on Thurs- 
day so that the temperature set 
a high record for this portion 
of June in Chicago, detracted 
somewhat from the pleasure ot 
the half day outing at Michigan 
City. Chicago takes pride in its 
summer resort weather, but 
with the hot winds blowing over 
the rapidly growing corn fields 
of the midwest and the tem- 
perature registering at around 
97 degrees, our excellent hosts 
could not be blamed for a few 
wilted colors on that occasion. 


The annual report of the Ex- 
ecutive Manager—presented in 
full in another column of this 
issue indicated a considerable 
progress has been recorded by 
the Association during the past 
12 months. His report indicated 
a slight increase in member- 
ship, that about 60 percent of 
the development fund has been 
subscribed and that the remain- 
ing portion may be entered be- 
fore the end of this year’s. Sev- 
eral Associations reported as al- 
ready having reached their 
quotas. Other Associations 
which have not started the sub- 
scription effort will do so this 
fall and expect to join their 
sister Associations with full 
quotas before another conven- 
tion date comes around. 

Executive Manager Heimann 
announced that some of the ac- 
tivities contemplated under the 
Development Program will be 
set into operation early this 
fall. <A full time director of 
educational activity will be em- 
ployed and a movement organ- 
ized to increase the enrollment 
in the classes offered by the 
present and by additional chap- 
ters of the National Institute 
of Credit. 


Zebra Roundup 


A meeting of the Supreme 
Herders, the National govern- 
ing body of the R. O. Z., was 
held on Sunday afternoon June 
20, and a meeting of all local 
officers present at the Conven- 
tion was held in the evening. 

On Tuesday evening, June 22, 
a general meeting of all Zebra 
delegates was held—the Third 
Annual Roundup with 150 Ze- 
bras in attendance. Grand Ex- 
alted Superzeb Pa Perkins, of 
Memphis, Tenn., presided at the 
meeting. Allen Selby, of Chi- 
cago, extended greetings to the 
assembled Zebras. The re- 
sponse was made by Alvin 
Smith, of Richmond, Virginia. 
Many business matters were dis- 
cussed, including increased ac- 
tivity on membership effort for 
the year 1937-38. The Chicago 
Herd of Zebras provided some 
splendid entertainment during 
the dinner. 

The following officers were 
elected to supervise the activities 
of the order for the year 1937- 
38: Grand Exalted Superzeb, 
Fred Cates, Los Angeles; Most 
Worshipful Dwizeb (Eastern), 
Alvin Smith, Richmond; Most 
Worshipful Dwizeb (Central), 
Don Campbell, Chicago; Most 
Worshipful Dwizeb (Western), 


Wallace Bane, Oakland; Grand 
Zebrataries, Brace Bennett and 
Owen S. Dibbern. 

San Francisco will be the 
meeting of the Royal Order of 
Zebras for their fourth annual 
Roundup. Follow Horace Gree- 
ley’s advice and “Go West” 
next year. 

Five more members of the 
Milwaukee Association qualified 
to be included in the Milwaukee 
Herd’s activity at the National 
Convention. Zebratary Skip 
Garness put forth a strong ef- 
fort during the last six weeks 
before the Convention in the 
hope of having Milwaukee rep- 
resented by the largest Herd 
outside of Chicago. 

New York.—Lester H. Mor- 
gan has been appointed assist- 
ant general credit manager of 
the Johns-Manville Corpora- 
tion and its subsidiaries. He 
will be assistant to J. L. Wood 
who is general credit manager. 
Mr. Morgan has been succeeded 
by H. B. Freeman as eastern 
regional credit manager. 





Los Angeles—Born to Mr. 
and Mrs. Ralph Meyer a seven 
pound boy who is already en- 
rolled on the prospect list as 
National Director in 1967. 








Further development and co- 
ordination of the legislation ac- 
tivities of National Association 
also was proposed by the Ex- 
ecutive Manager. 


The closing session at which 
the new officers and directors 
were elected was marked by 
wild enthusiasm. Amid a 
shower of confetti and paper 
streamers and to the stirring 
music of a brass band the new 
officers were escorted to the 
platform and each presented to 
the large audience which filled 
to capacity the large assembly 
hall. When a solid silver tea 
and coffee service was presented 
to Mr. and Mrs. Edward Pils- 
bury as a token of Mr. Pils- 
bury’s service as president, they 
both responded with short ad- 
dresses that touched the hearts 
of the several thousand dele- 
gates on hand. Mrs. Pilsbury 
who has had long experience in 
public life in her home state of 
Louisiana, closed her inspiring 
talk with a few verses of her 
own composition. 


As the late J. Harry Tregoe 
might have said, another 
N.A.C.M. milestone has been 
passed. Judging from the re- 
ports presented at the conven- 
tion it was a long and impor- 
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tant milestone with the span 
spread ahead for the next year 
even more important. 


NEW OFFICERS 


(Continued from page 39) 


facturers Trust Co., Bank, New 
York City, L. E. Shroeder, 
George E. Watson Co., Chicago, 
R. S. Shannon, Weyenberg Shoe 
Company, Milwaukee, R. L. 
Simpson, C. T. Patterson & Co., 
New Orleans, La., N. A. Smith, 
South Bend Lathe Company, 
South Bend, Ind. 


The retiring National direc- 
tors are: F. J. Hamerin, Lilly 
Varnish Co., Indianapolis, L. 
W. Lyons, Westinghouse Elec. 
& Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Dana W. Norris, Syracuse, 
N. Y., Edgar G. Parker, First 
National Bank, Forth Worth, 
Texas. John L. Redmond, 
Crompton-Richmond Company, 
New York City, Edward M. 
Tourtelot, First National Bank, 
Chicago, V. E. Votrain, Barns- 
dall Refining Company, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. R. S. Shannon, 
Weyenberg Shoe Co. Mil- 
waukee was re-elected for a 
second term. 


Credit Women 
Report Gains: 
Decide Plan 


Credit women from al! pars 
of the United States came t 
Chicago to attend the Forty. 
second National Convention of 
the National Association of 
Credit Men, establishing an all. 
time attendance record for 
credit women. 

A special get-to-gether break. 
fast of The National Executive 
Committee was held on Mon 
day June 2ist at the Stevens 
Hotel, to discuss in advance of 
the regular business meeting, 
the various phases of work and 
the reports which were to be 
given. This meeting was at 
tended by the entire committee 
or their representatives. 

At noon on Monday there 
was a “President’s Council’ 
meeting at luncheon. This is 
the first Council of this kind 
ever held at a National Conven- 
tion. The presidents of Credit 
Women’s Clubs of the United 
States attended. Exchange of 
ideas and open discussion of 
plans made this a most worth- 
while meeting. 

On Tuesday morning, two 
hundred Credit Women 
gathered for breakfast at the 
Blackstone Hotel, for their an- 
nual official meeting. Reports 
were read by the members of 
the National Credit Women’s 
Executive Committee, covering 
the territory assigned to them. 
The chairman’s report was also 
read at this meeting. Certain 
recommendations were made, 
some of which follow: 

1. That a plan be drafted by 
which all Credit Women’s 
Clubs can function uniformly 
with a common purpose and ob- 
jective. 

2. That a continued contact 
between active Credit Women’s 
Clubs be maintained through in- 
terchange of publications and 
communications. 

3. That continued contact be 
made with Secretaries of As 
sociations having sufficient num 
ber of credit women to organize 
a Credit Women’s Club, and 
that such Secretaries be asked 
to cooperate in such a project 

4. That the history of “The 
Activities of the Credit Women 
of the National Association of 
Credit Men” started in 1935 by 
the Pittsburgh Credit Women’s 
Club be brought up-to-date. 

5. That after the annual elec- 
tien of each Club an up-to-date 
list of officers and committees 

(Continued on page 46) 
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* (7) Secretary of Commerce Roper addressing the Thursday morning session. (2) Richmond, last year's host, sends a big 
Celegation to Chicago. (3) Twin-Cities arrives with a big group. (4) Indianapolis delegation arriving. (5) President 
‘Isbury presents Class A prize to Louisville delegation. 
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7th Credit Congress of Industry 
Draws Record Group Attendance 


Programs Called Best 
Ever Held—Many 
Make Plans for Year 


The Credit Congress of In- | 


dustry sessions held in conjunc- 
tion with the 42nd Annual Con- 
vention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men consti- 
tuted a real cross section of 
American Business and Indus- 
try. Programs scheduled for 
each group bristled with inter- 
est and the significant aspects of 
credit in each field were cov- 
ered in a most comprehensive 
manner. An overflow attend- 
ance taxed the capacities of all 
sessions. 


Here are some of the high 
spots of the meetings: 


Advertising media scheduled 
a program that covered thor- 
oughly the credit administration 
and general credit procedure in 
their department. 


Automotive: Credit 





practice | 


came in for a great deal of at- | 
tention with legislation a much | 


discussed subject. 


Bankers group: Fine talks by | 
J. Frank Grimes, Phil S. Han- | 


na and A. T. Givson—all on 
economic subjects of outstanding 
importance. 


Brewers, brewery suppliers, 


wholesale liquor dealers & dis- | 
tillers & liquor producers held | 


separate meetings in each of 
which the particular problems 
of these four divisions were 
thoroughly discussed. Dr. James 
M. Doran, Director of the Dis- 
tilled Spirits Institute, was an 
outstanding attraction at these 
meetings. 


Building material: This group 
scheduled a very comprehensive 
program which was highlighted 
by Gael Sullivan, Associate Di- 
rector, Federal Housing Admin- 
istration, Chicago. 


Cement & steel: Legislation 
was featured in the general se: - 
sion of this program with talk. 
by Geo. F. Killinger, attorne) 
at law, Chicago, and Homer J. 





Livingston, Counsel First Na- | 


tional Bank of Chicago. 
Clothing & dry goods head- 
lined their program with out- 
standing figures in the industry 
—Jacque Meyers of Michaels- 
Stern Co., Rochester, N. Y.; Al- 
fred Decker of Alfred Decker 
& Cohn, Inc., Ed Welch of 
Brown-Durrell Co., Mew York 


City; I. J. Gale of Rice-stix , 


Dry Goods Co., St. Louis, and 
others equally outstanding. 

Coal operators & solid fuel 
held a most important three-day 
conference at which John D. 
Battle, Executive Secretary of 
the National Coal Association, 
was the featured speaker. 


Confectionery manufacturers 
devoted their program to a sur- 
vey of credit methods and prac- 
tice with a half dozen outstand- 
ing talks and as many inter- 
esting discussions. 

Drug & chemical 
drugs, confections & 
wholesalers at their joint ses- 
sions had a splendid talk by 
Mr. Charles Banks of Charles 
Banks & Co., Chicago, Account- 
ants, on the Food, Products and 
Cosmetic Act and at their indi- 
vidual meetings covered credit 
administration in all depart- 
ments most thoroughly. 


mfrs. & 


Electrical & radio group at 


| overflow meetings for two days 


enjoyed a program that fol- 
lowed through on general spe- 
cific credit practice from obtain- 


tobacco | 





ing of information to collection | 


of past due accounts. 


Fine paper, paper products, | 


wax paper scheduled programs | 


in which credit control, legisla- 


tion and credit practice all came | 


in for attention, with Rhae M. 
Swisher, C.P.A., Chicago, as the 
headline speaker. 

Food manufacturers & whole- 
salers: In most comprehensive 
programs each division sched- 
uled talks and discussions on all 
N.A.C.M. departments and serv- 
ices and devoted a large part of 
the session to an open forum 
on credit problems of the food 
and allied industries. 

Footwear group enjoyed talks 
by Past Presidents Pilsbury and 
Roth. They featured N.A.C.M. 
legislative work and legislation 
generally and devoted some time 
to the consideration of local 
credit group work. 


Furniture, floor covering: Dr. | 


A. P. Haake, Managing Direc- 
tor, National Association of 
Furniture Manufacturers, head- 
lined this program with a talk 
on “The Effect of Labor Condi- 
tions, Taxes and Current Leg- 
islation on Business.” Reports 
of group activities from seven 
furniture centers and talks and 
open forum discussions on in- 
dustry problems completed a 
well rounded program. 

Glass, tableware, china, pot- 
tery & aluminum ware mfrs. 
gave their time largely to legis- 
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lation and adjustment work with 
thorough consideration given to 
all problems in the allied lines 
represented in this group. 

Graphic arts: A program that 
covered credit administration in 
this field was most enthusiasti- 
cally received by a capacity 
audience. 

Hardware manufacturers & 
hardware wholesalers scheduled 
programs in which legislation, 
credit methods and practice and 
general credit procedure were 
discussed by outstanding figures 
in the industry with open forum 
discussions that proceeded at 
full tilt till final adjournament. 


Insurance: Open forum dis- 
cussion on aspects of insurance 
as it affects the relationship be- 
tween debtor and creditor—a 


| most informative and instructive 


program. 


Iron & steel: An_ excellent 
program headlined by Chris M. 
Smit, Vice President, Continen- 
tal Illinois National Bank & 
Trust Company, Chicago; Ed J. 
Foley, Republic Steel Corpora- 
tion, Cleveland; W. S. McKee, 
Jones & Laughlin, Inc., Pitts- 
burgh, in which field warehous- 
ing, credit control and business 
prospects were covered in a 
most instructive manner. 

Jewelry manufacturers & 
wholesalers: A fine program 
which is covered elsewhere in 
this issue. 

Machinery Mfrs. & suppliers 
scheduled a most comprehensive 
program for both divisions with 
N.A.C.M. activities and credit 
group work particularly 
stressed. 

Meat packers: A program that 
featured industry representatives 
in talks on major problems of 
the industry. 

Oil well supply held an open 
forum discussion of N.A.C.M. 
activities with particular stress 
laid on legislation. 

Paint, varnish & lacquer: The 
industrial sales and trade sales 
divisions held combined sessions 
at which E. T. Trigg, Presi- 
dent National Paint, Varnish & 
Lacquer Association, Washing- 
ton, D. C., outlined the indus- 
try’s credit problems and its at- 
tack on them—in separate pro- 
grams outstanding men of the 
industry were featured in talks, 
while both divisions devoted a 
large portion of their programs 
to open forum discussions. 

Petroleum refiners group had 
the largest attendance in history 


(Continued on page 47) 


| lar event. 
| of the delegates had arrived by 











Chicago Sets 
High Mark in 


Entertainment 


Chicago credit men and 
women won the unstinted praise 
of the nearly 3,000 delegates 
attending the 42nd annual N., 
A.C.M. convention because of 
the novel and varied program 
of entertainment provided their 
guests. Starting with a delight- 
ful reception and musicale on 
Sunday evening and closing 
with a trip to the famous sand 
dune country of Lake Michigan, 
the Chicago hosts provided en- 
tertainment for most every hour 
that the convention was not in 
session. The visiting ladies 
were cared for with special 
trips and _ entertainment on 
Tuesday and Wednesday. 

The reception and musicale on 
Sunday evening proved a popu- 
Nearly two-thirds 


that time and the occasion pro- 
vided an excellent opportunity 
for renewing friendships made 
at previous conventions and for 
finding new friends. 


The President’s Ball on Mon- 
day evening was an unusually 
brilliant event. The entire ceil- 
ing of the large ball room had 
been decorated with groups of 
toy balloons, which were so ar- 
ranged on strings stretched 
from one side of the ball room 
to the other that the baloons 
were released in sections. Each 
baloon contained a ticket. Some 
of these tickets called for prizes 
which were served to the win- 
ners by daintily dressed Jap- 
anese girls in an adjoining 
room. There was a_ wild 
scramble whenever a group of 
balloons was released and a 
corps of floor sweepers were 
required to keep the floor in 
shape for dancing. 


On Tuesday night the Chicago 
Zebras provided the entertain- 
ment. Excellent radio facilities 
were provided for listening to 
a description of the champion- 
ship boxing match. After this 
was out of the way, dancing 
and a novel drawing contest 
provided entertainment. Each 
delegate was provided with a 
numbered ticket upon entering 
the ball room. Sets of numbers 
were drawn from a barrel and 
prizes distributed to those ho!d- 
ing the winning numbers. 

Wednesday night the dele- 
gates were taken the Audi- 
torium theatre where an exce!- 
lent variety show was presented 
by artists provided by the Na- 
tional Broadcasting compar. 

(Continued on page 47) 
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| Report of Executive Manager at 42nd Annual 


N. A. C. M. Convention, Chicago, on June 23. 


We have again balanced our 
budget. A credit organization 
is expected to report a balanced 
budget since in our daily work 
we constantly seek to educate 
business to live within its in- 
come. However, the restriction 
of expenditures to our declining 
income during all of the past 
six years has called for care- 
ful planning. Financially ad- 
verse factors have been success- 
fully met. 


For the third straight year 
we have increased our mem- 
bership. For the third straight 
year 1 am dissatisfied with the 
size of the increase. We may 
as well frankly confess that we 


need to improve our sales- 
manship. We of the National 
Ofice will take our share of 


the responsibility and we pledge 
to you during the coming year 
a more intensive effort on our 
part to expand our organiza- 
tion. We want to develop a 
greater cooperative power by 
increased membership. We 
want to increase the coverage 
and efficiency of our service. 


We expect the local person- 

nel to make a firm resolution 
to leave this Convention more 
sales-minded and we ask our 
individual members to simply 
interrogate themselves in this 
fashion: First, would my pro- 
fession be benefited if all the 
credit executives in the United 
States were members of it? 
Second, would my credit serv- 
ice, that I own and control, be 
improved if more of my fel- 
low credit executives partici- 
pated in these services? 


ee a : 
The answers are obvious. 


Each local manager should 
count that day lost which does 
not record an effort to secure a 
new member. Each individual 
member should never lose the 
opportunity of generously shar- 
ing the benefits of his organiza- 
tion with other credit executives 
through inducing these fellow 
credit executives to join their 
professional organization. 

This year many of our local 
organizations, though unfortu- 
nately they are a minority, dem- 
onstrated beyond any question 
of doubt their extraordinary 
sales ability. They worked. 
They had a goal to reach. They 
cast off the spell of indifference, 
and \ ent out and did a job and 
did i: well. These organiza- 
tions that have had such a suc- 
Cessf'| selling report for the 


year represent all sections of 
the country. The selling was 
done under every conceivable 
adverse condition. Neither 
floods nor droughts nor other 
causes diverted them from their 
goal. Here is a challenge to 
those of you who have not 
moved forward in membership; 
a challenge I hope you will ac- 
cept. No member expects the 
officers of this organization to 
have much patience with alibis 
in the face of the convincing 
evidence of performance~ by 
these sales-minded organiza- 
tions. 


Last year on the Convention 
platform I put forth my idea 
of some of the possibilities for 
further development of our serv- 
ices. Today we see the prac- 
tical results of that idea through 
your applied industry and effort. 
If the credit fraternity will take 
equally seriously the salesman- 
stip idea in the year ahead 
several thousand new members 
will be announced by me from 
the Convention platform ex- 
actly a year from today. 


Today we report to you on 
our Development Program. 
Many organizations have not 
undertaken this work as yet. I 
can hardly urge you strongly 
enough to participate as quickly 
as possible. The benefits of this 
work will accrue to all. Indeed 
the benefits will reach even be- 
yond our own organization. It 
is only natural that the re- 
sponsibility and the participa- 
tion should also be widely ac- 
cepted. 


But while we ‘report to you 
today a sizeable fund, indicat- 
ing we are well under way in 
our campaign, I want at this 
time to dwell for a moment up- 


on the consequences of that 
fund. Each member, the va- 
rious committees, each local 


manager and the National Of- 
fice must recognize that added 
responsibilities are now upon 
our shoulders. This fund must 
be as_ successfully invested 
through wise and judicious ex- 
penditures as the judgment of 
human beings permits. Every 
member should feel himself a 
committee of one to assist in 
making the expenditures profit- 
able; for just as the raising of 
the fund was our joint under- 
taking so will its investment be 
our joint responsibility. 

Before the week is through 
the National Committee for the 
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Development Program will al- 
locate the funds for the various 
purposes, adhering to the limita- 
tion of 50% of the fund for 
direct service work and 50% 
for the indirect services of the 
organization. 


In the indirect services, in my 
opinion, nothing is of greater 
importance than Education. As 
of the 1st of August we expect 
our Education Department will 
have developed its plans. While 
the general direction of our 
education activities will continue 
as one of the responsibilities of 
the Assistant Executive Man- 
ager, a man whose sole duty it 
will be to further promote and 
develop those activities will 
have been employed. He will 
contact our Associations 
throughout the territory just as 
quickly as possible. He will en- 
deavor with your cooperation to 
organize Institute classes. I 
plead with the local officers and 
local members to extend him 
their full cooperation. 


In these days of swift mov- 
ing events, Education enables 
us to keep abreast of the times. 
No man, no matter how busy he 
may be at his desk, should over- 
look the value of this post- 
graduate work. The education- 
al program will be adopted as 
needed to new developments in 
the field of credits and in time 
will be expanded so as to in- 
clude much advance work in 
the field of credit education. 


Second on the program of in- 
direct service is the matter of 
legislation. We anticipate hav- 
ing a more concentrated legis- 
lative program than we have 
had for years. Here again I 
plead for the cooperation of all 
local Legislative Committees. 
There is pending the Chandler 
Bill and there is need for other 
types of legislative activity. 

Before the year has closed we 
may have to suggest legislation 
to establish the par clearance 
of checks on behalf of state 
banks. Bank currency should 
not be discounted and the prac- 
tice of certain state banks in 
charging for check cashing we 
believe to be adverse to the in- 
terest of sound credit and an 
unwarranted business charge. 
Don’t confound this with bank 
service, charges.. Bank service 
charges are not under review 
by us. We know that banks 
need earnings if we are to have 
a sound banking system and this 








organization certainly wants a 
sound banking system. We do 
feel, however, that it is wrong, 
in principle, to try to secure 
earnings through check cashing 
charges. 


In legislation we must take 
judicial notice of the efforts of 
some members of a certain pro- 
fession to seek to monopolize 
practices and services hereto- 
fore considered legitimately 
within the field of business. If 
the profession of law intends 
a monopoly, then like all 
monopolies it must and will be 
regulated. We will be, and 
always have been, willing to 
compete in these services with 
lawyers or any other group. 
If in the future we are to be 
denied the right to render cer- 
tain services and the lawyers 
are to annex these for their ex- 
clusive benefit, then we as an 
organization must move in the 
direction of espousing legisla- 
tion, which has as its objective 
the regulation of the legal pro- 
fession with respect to its cost 
of service and its practices. 


It is significant that in none 
of these so-called unauthorized 
practice of law cases, in which 
our local credit associations 
have been the defendants, has 
our economy or efficiency of 
management been challenged. 
Those members of the Bar who 
have denied us the right to per- 
form these services contend that 
they are endeavoring to protect 
the public. But it should be 
noted that it is the public and 
the business interests that 
launched this work and they 
have been so well satisfied with 
our performance that they have 
favored us with increased 
volume. The challenge by 
these members of the Bar has 
not been confined to credit as- 
sociations. They have chal- 
lenged all businesses, banking, 
insurance, motor clubs, real es- 
tate and chambers of commerce. 


To those members of the 
American Bar who have in- 
formed us that they are not 
in sympathy with this move- 
ment, all we can say is that 
while we appreciate their views 
it is they who must move in 
restricting this unwarranted in- 
vasion in the fields of business 
by their fellow members of the 
Bar if all are to escape legis- 
lation regulating legal prac- 
tices. Practices common to busi- 
ness for a half century should — 
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Fourth Annual Roundup of Royal Order of Zebras at banquet on Tuesday night. 
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hardly be obliterated out of 
existence over night. 

Third, along with our legis- 
lative work the Washington 
Service, which has proven it- 
self of inestimable value, will 
be expanded. 

Fourth, beginning with the 
month of September there will 
go to each member by direct 
mail from the National Office a 
monthly report of our various 
activities. This will be in 
pamphlet or folder form. Noth- 
ing that has ever been under- 
taken by the Association will 
give so thorough an account- 
ing of what we are doing and 
will keep our members so fully 
informed of our organization’s 
activities. 

I cannot do more than touch 
the highlights of what our De- 
velopment Program means. It 
has been frequently covered in 
other pamphlets and pronounce- 
ments. May I state, however, 
that in the service end, Credit 
Interchange will be given a 
most thorough analytical study 
and every effort will be made 
to develop wider coverage and 
to further improve the service. 
We believe that the subscribers 
to this fund, in appraising the 
service ends, would conclude 
that Credit Interchange is de- 
serving of this special emphasis 
both in time and money and we 
intend to give it. 

At the present time the Na- 
tional Office maintains personal 
contact with the local offices 
through National representation 
located in Chicago, St. Louis 
and San Francisco. In addition, 
regular visits by members of 
the staff, and participation in 
conferences and meetings, keep 
us in touch with local condi- 
tions. When and if either mem- 
bership increases or financial 
improvements warrant addition- 
al National representation 
should be placed at strategic 
points. These representatives 
would coordinate the work, 
help develop the local territory 
and form a closer liasion be- 
tween the local offices and the 
National Office. 

At the present time we have 
a large number of credit women 
who are loyal members of our 
organization. They are doing 
an efficient job in the field of 
credit. In the interest of pro- 
moting the future development 
of credit women groups, it is 
not unlikely that a member of 
the staff will be assigned the 
zesponsibility of giving special 
care and attention to developing 
matters of interest to the lady 
members. 

I want to close, before pro- 
ceeding to a more detailed ex- 
amination of our Development 
Program Committee’s activities 








with just one plea. 

Bear in mind that this fund 
must be utilized for the great- 
est benefit of the subscribers 
and that in deciding on our 
program we must of necessity 
keep in mind the subscribers’ 
desires. We have been besieged 
in recent weeks with requests 
that large portions of the fund 
be used for this or that purpose. 
All of these purposes have been 
worthy and if we had $10 for 
each $1 we now have, all of 
these requests would meet with 
ready acceptance. 

Our problem now is to do the 
job in the best possible way 
within the budget we have for 
this purpose. This of necessity 
will require some concentration 
and, perhaps, seemingly undue 
emphasis on certain types of 
work and even apparent indif- 
ference on other types. Credit 
men do not uniformly appraise 
different services as of equal 
value. We must stress those 
things that meet the majority of 
views and then, insofar as the 
fund will permit, do the best 
possible job on those measures 
we should like to program 
more fully but. which we must 
cover superficially because of 
our monetary limitations. 





Annual Report 
of President 
Ed. Pilsbury 


the Program is logical, pertin- 
ent, essential.- The Development 
Program will return in dollars 
and cents dividends many times 
its underwriting cost. It will 
minimize credit losses, it will 
hasten the day when the Credit 
Department will be completely 
recognized as the essential de- 
partment in business that we 
know it to be. 
My experience has impressed 
me with this undeniable fact, 
that just as no country in the 
world today can live separate 
and apart unto itself, so no in- 
dividual can live to himself. If 
we would even attempt to do 
this, we would become narrow 
and little and small and mean. 
We must live with and for 
each other if we would become 
broad and helpful and generous 
and attain even a small degree 
of success. Friendship is the 
world’s greatest need today, and 
I mean friendship built on re- 
spect for human personality. 
Kingsley says: “A friend is 
a human soul whom we can 
trust utterly; who knows the 
best and worst of us, and who 
loves us in spite of all our 
faults; who will speak the 
honest truth to us; who will 





give us counsel and reproof in 
the day of prosperity and self- 
conceit, but who will comfort 
and encourage us in the day of 
dificulty and sorrow.” Such 
friends I have found in the Na- 
tional Association of Credit 
Men, and such friendships ce- 
mented year after year in Na- 
tional Conventions assembled 
have been the bulwark of 
strength back of our organiza- 
tion throughout its forty-one 
years of steady growth and pro- 
gress. Our former Presidents 
Haight, Kilcup, Ross, Fraser, 
Gruen, Roth, Meek, Koelsch, 
and many others might be re- 
tired’ Presidents, but they all 
retain their active, live, per- 
sonal interest in our Association, 
and all contribute most gener- 
ously of their time and talents 
and experience towards the up- 
building of our organization. 

And, now, might I ask you, 
did you ever stop and seriously 
consider the question, why or- 
ganization? Coleridge says: 
“What is organization, but the 
connection of parts in and for 
a whole, so that each part is at 
once both end and means?” Or- 
ganization is growth of perspec- 
tive, adding faith, hope, and 
love. It is like a rock, a foun- 
dation of stability, vitality, con- 
stancy, and soundness. As the 
house builded on a rock shall 
stand the winds’ blow and the 
billows’ roll, so organizations 
founded upon sound principles 
and definite purposes, grow and 
prosper and increase in strength, 
usefulness, and influence. 

As I visualize this, I am re- 
minded of the parable in the 
7th Chapter of Matthew, of the 
foolish man who builded his 
house upon the sand, and the 
winds blew and the rains de- 
scended, and the floods came 
and beat upon that house, and 
it fell, and great was the fall 
thereof. Then there was the 
wise man who builded his house 
upon the rock, and the winds 
blew and the rains descended 
and the floods came and beat 
upon the house, but it fell not, 
because it was on a firm foun- 
dation. So let us say then, the 
first principle to be considered 
in any organization, whether it 
be business, commercial, fra- 
ternal, civic, or what not, is 
always built upon a firm, solid 
foundation. The foundation or 
corner-stone of our National 
Association of Credit Men is 
builded upon a solid rock of 
service, honesty, fair-play, and 
square-dealing in business, and 
cooperation. 

Organizations must have defi- 
nite purposes and ideals such as 


I have just enumerated if they 


are to survive. Organizations 
come into being because from a 
group something comes into our 
lives greater than anyone can 
get alone, that something that 
comes from many minds col- 
laborating with each other, the 
inspiration that springs from 
such contact of mind with mind, 
and the efficiency that results 
from combined effort. The end 
we seek is the fine plan of work 


we as individuals could no 
accomplish alone, but have no 
difficulty in accomplishin: by 
groups or numbers. Bu: we 
should always remember, it js 
the enthusiasm and contribution 
of the individual that is the mo. 
tive power behind the wheels of 
any organization. Do no: as 
“What do I get?” but ask 
“What can I give?” We should 
give all we can for what we 
get, instead of getting al! we 
can for what we give. Tep 
people who stand together have 
the strength of a hundred who 
stand singly, and a hundred jn 
phalanx can overcome a thou. 
sand strugglers. 

Another pillar of rock in the 
foundation of organization js 
cooperation. Kipling said, “The 
strength of the pack is the wolf; 
the strength of the wolf is the 
pack.” In the watch, none can 
say which is greater or more 
important, the hairspring or the 
mainspring. It doesn’t make a 
particle of difference, for both 
of them must work together. 
Again quoting Kipling, “It ain't 
the individual nor the army as 
a whole, but the everlastin’ 
team-work of every bloomin’ 
soul.” 


Women’s Group 
Plan for Year 


(Continued from page 40) 
be sent to the National Head- 
quarters Office to assist them in 
keeping their reports current. 
Also that a copy of this same 
list be sent to the Chairman of 
the National Credit Women’s 
Executive Committee. 

6. That active Credit 
Women’s Club arrange in some 
way to have at least one of 
their members attend the an- 
nual convention each year. 


Tuesday evening, Credit 
Women, friends and guests met 
at the annual banquet. This 
event took place at the Congress 
Hotel, Gold Room, the music 
during the dinner having been 
rendered by a women's sym- 
phony ensemble. The ‘speaker 
of the evening was Mary Hast- 
ings Bradley, her subject being 
“A Woman On Safari”. This 
lovely banquet certainly proved 
to be a suitable crowning event 
of a perfect Credit Women’s 
Day. 

Throughout the entire Con- 
vention, a splendid feeling of 
cooperation and sincere good 
fellowship among Credit 
Women prevailed and we are 
sure that those who attended 
the Convention in Chicago will 
long remember the fine contacts 
made and the good they derived 
by attending the sessions of the 
Convention itself.! 
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Credit Groups 
Draw Crowds 
At Convention 


Continued from page 42) 


wit!) a most interesting and in- 
structive program evenly de- 
voted between talks by industry 
leaders and open forum discus- 
sions on industry problems. 
Plumbing & heating: The fea- 
ture of this program was the 
legal clinic directed by Samuel 
F. Jacobson, Attorney, Blum & 





Jacobson, Attorneys at Law, 
Chicago, Illinois. Credit Con- 
trol, Credit Group activities and 
an exhibit of credit forms, Leg- 
islation Talks rounded out this 
program. 


Stationery, Publishers, School 
& Office Equipment: A most com- 
prehensive meeting covering 
credit problems as related to 
the Public and Commercial 


Schools, Universities and Col- 
leges, Boards of Education, Prin- 
cipals, Superintendents, Teach- 
ers, Athletic Directors, Youth 
and Athletic Organizations, and 
with 
which these allied lines come in 


Commercial Enterprises 


contact. 


Textile: The discussion of 
prosecution of Commercial 
Fraud by Thomas B. Hart, As- 
sistant United States District 
Attorney, Chicago, was the out- 
standing event. The rest of the 
session included discussions led 
by business leaders with no as- 


pect of credit overlooked. 


Wall Paper: W. D. Earnest, 
Jr., Secretary of the Wall Paper 
Institute was the Guest Speaker. 
Mr. Earnest’s speech was fol- 
lowed by a thorough going dis- 
cussion of industry credit prob- 
lems and general industry ac- 
tivities. 


MOTHER HEIMANN 


One of the high spots of 
the 
Wednesday afternoon when 
Hei- 
mann introduced his 
mother, Mrs. B. H. Heimann 
of St. Louis, to the conven- 


convention came on 


Executive Manager 


ion, and she was given a 


ousing greeting by the dele- 
This Mother 
leimann’s first visit at a 
‘ACM convention. 


ates. was 








One of the highlights of the 
Chicago Convention occurred on 
Tuesday morning when past na- 
tional president P. M. Haight 
presented the Class A award in 
the annual membership contest 
to Alvin Linker of the Linker 
Cigar Company, Louisville, as 
chairman of the winning mem- 
bership committee. 

The award of the Class A 
plaque to the Louisville As- 


sociation is especially worthy of 
note by every NACM member. 


The Louisville Association for 
the past several years has main- 
tained a high percentage of the 
possible quota in its area. At 
the start of the year it had the 
highest percentage of member- 
ship, according to population of 
any association in the national 
group. The fact that Mr. 
Linker and his committee suc- 





| Alvin Linker Receives Class ‘A’ 
| Award at Chicago for Louisville 


ceeded in winning the Class A 
award is an excellent tribute to 
the salesmanship used in pre- 
senting NACM benefits to the 
manufacturers, jobbers and 
wholesalers in the Louisville 
area. It is now estimated that 
the membership of the Louis- 
ville Association is the equiva- 
lent of about 2/10 of 1% of that 
city’s total population. 

At the time of the unprece- 
dented flood last January, Louis- 
ville was receiving messages of 
commiseration from all sections 
of the country. With its entire 
retail district badly affected by 
the flood and with practically 
every wholesale and jobbing in- 
stitution in the city out of busi- 
ness for the better part of a 
month, it would not have been 
surprising to see Louisville an- 
nounce a “moratorium” of pro- 
gressive business activities for 
six months or a year. However, 
the flood situation was used by 


the Louisville Association to 
sell NACM benefits more 
thoroughly than ever before. 


Sam Schneider, the Secretary 
of the Louisville Association, 
played an important role in re-- 
lief and reconstruction activity 
and his office was used as head- 
quarters for many of these ac- 
tivities. 

At the Chicago Convention, 
Mr. Linker very graciously said 
that Louisville won because he 
had such a loyal and active 
committee. However, the mem- 
bers of the committee insisted 
that their excellent efforts were 
inspired by Mr. Linker’s leader- 
ship. 











OUR CHICAGO HOSTS 





¢ 


L. E. Schroeder, President and Jeff O'Keefe, Secreta 
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of the Chicago Association, our never tiring host. 





3 Go to Prison 


In Dartmouth 
'Dress Co. Case 


The Fraud Prevention De- 
partment recently announced 


. the results of its work in con- 


nection with an investigation of 
the affairs of the Dartmouth 
Dress Corporation, 1400 Broad- 


way, New York City. This 
concern was petitioned into 
bankruptcy on December 5th, 


1935. 

The investigation which was 
carried on in cooperation with 
the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, Mr. George Beisheim of 
Sidney Blumenthal & Co., Inc., 
chairman of the creditors com- 
mittee, and Attorney Michael 
Feiring, resulted in an indict- 
ment being returned against six 
individuals on charges of con- 
cealment of assets in an amount 
of approximately $75,000. 

On May 26th, Jacob H. Lev- 
antine, Benjamin Watkins and 
Ralph Fox, who had entered 
pleas of guilty to the indictment, 
were sentenced by Federal 
Judge Leibell in the Federal 
Court for the Southern District 
of New York. 

The three remaining defend- 
ants are scheduled for trial on 
June 21st. 


Chicago Proves 
Grand Host to 


Big Convention 
(Continued from page 42) 


After the rather strenuous en- 
tertainment of the two previous 
nights this theatre party proved 
very popular. 

The Thursday afternoon trip 
to Michigan city had been 
planned a brilliant wind-up of 
the entertainment program. 
However some one on the 
Chicago entertainment commit- 
tee (which seemed to think of 
every thing for the entertain- 
ment of the guests) neglected to 
fix things with Old Sol, so the 
old boy turned on the heat to 
such an extent that the ther- 
mometers registered close to the 
100 degree mark at times during 
the afternoon. Of course no 
place could be found entertain- 
ing when Old Sol acts up as he 
did this memorable Thursday 
afternoon. 

The entertainment provided 
for the visiting ladies consisted 
of a sight seeing trip on Tues- 
day afternoon which ended 
with a tea party and style show 
and on Wednesday morning a 
tour of the North shore section 
and a luncheon at the Edge- 

| water Beach hotel followed by 
| a bridge. 






(1) Cincinnati arrives with a big delegation. (2) Executive Manager and Mrs. Heimann at the President's Ball. (3)[Secretary 
H. T. Farrell, Rod Rodriquez, Howard Almy, of the Rhode Island Association. (4) A sextette of Super-Zebs. (5) Paul 
Fielden, President-Elect, addresses Convention Thursday morning with Past President Pilsbury at his left. 
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